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HERMATHENA. 


STUDIES IN GREEK TYRANNY. 


I.—Tue CypseE.ips. 


In Homer Corinth forms part of the dependency of 
Agamemnon. The coming of the Dorians, however, 
blotted out the Mycenaean settlement, and a new city arose 
which steadily grew in size and power, The mythical 
names of its kings from the traditional founder Aletes are 
preserved in the chronographers. It may be assumed that 
here as elsewhere political power passed from the king 
to the aristocracy, and it is known from Diodorus that 
for ninety years before Cypselus the state was governed 
by a prytanis elected annually from the ruling clan of the 
Bacchiads. The list of eponymous magistrates may well 
have gone back to the middle of the eighth century, and 
there is no good reason to doubt the authenticity of this 
tradition. The old kingship stripped to a large extent of 
its prestige and powers persisted as a state office under 
the new aristocracy.’ 

In the dark ages which followed the Dorian invasion 
Argos had usurped Mycenae’s place as the chief Pelo- 
ponnesian power, and there can be little doubt that Corinth, 
though nominally independent, was, in fact, dominated by 
Argos. But with the dawn of the Greek renaissance a 
new feeling of strength and enterprise arose from the 
impact of eastern culture upon Greece and the lifting of 
the horizon in the West. Corinth, facing as she does on 
‘two seas—Pindar calls her aAtepxéa “IoOucd Sepada— 
began to realise her destiny. Before the eighth century 
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she must have subsisted largely on agriculture. But 
under the Bacchiads she rapidly developed into the greatest 
trading city of the day. The unrivalled geographical 
position on the isthmus gave her control of the overland 
route between the Peloponnese and the North; she was 
the only major power of Greece which looked naturally 
westwards; yet at the same time she had an excellent 
harbour on the Saronic gulf, and the d:wAxé¢ whereby ships 
could be hauled from sea to sea, avoiding the dangerous 
détour round the Peloponnese, made her a focal point on 
the main trade route between East and West. The poet 
Eumelus, himself a Bacchiad, refers to the Lydian Zeus, 
and names among the Muses Cephiso, Achelois, and 
Borysthenis. Corinthian trading interests already in his 
time extended to Boeotia, the Euxine, and Asia Minor, 
and were exploring westwards to the mouth of the gulf 
and beyond. In the exploitation of the West, Chalcis and 
Corinth shared the spoils, and may have co-operated to 
squeeze out their chief rivals, Megara and Eretria; neither 
city scrupled to use force in order to drive out previous 
colonists from strategic sites. The Corinthian foundations 
at Corcyra and Syracuse were to develop into the chief 
powers of the Adriatic and of Magna Graecia. Corinth’s 
intense interest in seafaring made her the leader in naval 
design among the states of Greece, and the name of 
Ameinocles is associated with the development of an 
improved type of vessel from which the trireme was 
ultimately to be evolved. As a colonizing centre Corinth 
would act as a magnet to the dispossessed and dis- 
contented lower classes of the Peloponnese and of Central 
Greece. There would consequently be an influx of home- 
less men, and it was her function as a metropolis to 
provide a leader, ships, and a nucleus of her own citizens 
when undertaking colonial enterprises. Not all the new- 
comers, however, will have been able or willing to seek a 
new world overseas. It was doubtless to obviate a too 
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rapid growth of the city and to safeguard the privileges 
of the aristocracy that the legislator Pheidon introduced 
his statute, which, as Aristotle tells us, fixed both the 
number of households in the city and the number of 
citizens. This reactionary reform may have been tem- 
porarily effective, and its immediate result would be 
enhanced colonizing activity; but at best Pheidon can only 
have postponed the decision which Corinth had to make 
between commercial expansion and political stability.’ 
While Corinth and the cities of the Corinthian Gulf 
were colonizing the West, Sparta was satisfying the needs 
of an increasing population by the conquest of Messenia. 
Thus at the beginning of the seventh century Argos’ 
traditional hegemony in the Peloponnese was simul- 
taneously challenged by an aggressive Sparta in the South 
and an insurgent Corinth in the North. In her hour of 
need Argos produced a ruler of genius in the person of 
King Pheidon, who trapped and crushingly defeated the 
Spartan army at Hysiae, and checked Corinthian expansion 
by controlling Aegina, where his mint was situated, and 
Megara, which enjoyed a brief flowering, and perhaps by 
direct intervention in Corinthian affairs. At first his 
anti-Corinthian policy was successful. Corcyra revolted 
against her mother city and defeated the Corinthian navy 
in the first sea-fight recorded in Greek history. Ultimately, 
however, Corinth proved too strong for Pheidon, and the 
tradition that he met his death there, though historically 
suspect, is poetically true. With him perished Argos’ 
supremacy, and for the rest of her history the city plays 
second fiddle, generally a little out of tune, to Sparta.* 
Corinth had emerged victorious from her struggle 
with Pheidon; but the Bacchiads had failed to show the 
resolution and energy necessary to combat so dangerous 
an opponent, and had been swept out of power. It seems 
likely that inbreeding brought degeneracy here as in 
other Dorian aristocracies, and the Bacchiads’ political 
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ascendency gave them a commercial monopoly which came 
to be resented. The development of Corinth as a 
manufacturing and trading centre led inevitably to 
economic dislocation and distress among the poorer 
classes, and the misconduct of the war with Corcyra 
caused disaffection amongst the well-to-do also. By 657 
Corinth was ripe for revolution, and a_ revolutionary 
leader appeared.* 

Cypselus was well fitted by birth and upbringing to 
put an end to a régime based on privilege and self-interest. 
His name suggests that he was of humble origin, though 
his mother, Labda, was a Bacchiad, whose lameness 
prevented her from making a match within her own clan. 
She married instead Eetion, who was a member of an 
indigenous non-Dorian family. In her son the traditional 
hatred of the Dorian overlord would be strengthened by 
a grudge against those who had slighted his mother. As 
we have seen, Corinth’s ill-success in her struggle with 
Pheidon, culminating in the loss of Coryrca, fanned into 
flame the smouldering resentment of the native population 
against Dorian misrule. It is possible that the actual 
intervention of Pheidon in the internal affairs of Corinth 
gave Cypselus his chance to emerge as leader of the 
national resistance to Argos. He was appointed pole- 
march, assassinated Hippocleides (or Patrocleides) the 
Bacchiad PacAkb¢, abrogated his title and usurped the 
supreme power. The people, above all the army, were 
with him, and he had no need of a bodyguard to protect 
his person. He broke for ever the power of the Bacchiads 
and their supporters. Many of them sought safety in exile 
at Sparta, at Thebes, and at Corcyra, which became a 
refugee centre; others travelled still further afield to Sicily 
and Italy. Their estates were confiscated, and distributed 
among the needy city proletariat. Thus the immediate 
economic distress was alleviated. The city was reorganised 
politically into eight tribes on a regional basis, replacing 
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the original four (three of which had been the traditional 
Dorian tribes)—doubtless a blow to Dorian prestige and 
privilege. Cypselus was a man of peace, and, after the 
initial violence necessary to establish his power, he bent 
all his energies to the inauguration and pursuit of a long- 
term policy to deal with over-population and land-hunger. 
During his reign there is a revival and extension of 
colonizing activity. Corinth under his guidance con- 
centrated on her commercial relations with the cities of 
the West, and on the trade-routes leading to them. Of 
her chief economic rivals the great ports of Asia Minor 
were crippled by the Cimmerian invasion, while Chalcis 
and Eretria had cancelled each other in the Lelantine 
War. Athens was as yet a second-class power. From 
about the beginning, and especially after the middle of the 
seventh century, Corinthian pottery, and more perishable 
articles of trade, captured and flooded the western market. 
To secure the increasingly vital trade routes to the West 
Corinth colonised strategic sites guarding and controlling 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. The foundations of 
Corinth’s colonial empire had already been laid at the 
beginning of the seventh century through the occupation 
of Molycreion and Chalcis in Aetolia. Now, under 
Cypselus, Corinth challenged Corcyra’s hegemony in the 
Adriatic. At Leucas internal dissension among the 
Acarnanian population led to the invocation of Corinthian 
aid. A thousand settlers were sent, their oikistes being 
Pylades, an illegitimate son of Cypselus; and the 
population became so predominantly Corinthian that a 
Leucadian could almost pass. muster for a native of 
Corinth. The Isthmus which from Homeric times had 
joined Leucas to the mainland was pierced by a canal, 
and Sollion, on the opposite coast, was occupied by the 
Corinthians at about the same time, and, together with 
Leucas, gave them control over all north-bound shipping 
in these waters. At about the same time Echiades, a 
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brother of Pylades, led a further group of colonists to 
Anactorium, so that Corinth won a footing in the 
Ambracian gulf. Finally, the eldest brother, Gorgos, who 
seems to have exercised a general supervision over these 
expansionist activities, established himself as regent of 
Ambracia, a city from which trade routes ran into the 
heart of Epirus, and which was the most convenient 
starting-place for pilgrims wishing to consult the oracle at 
Dodona. It is probable that Epirot pressure forced the 
Ambracians to call in support from Corinth: the result 
was the permanent establishment of Corinthian domina- 
tion in the Ambracian gulf. Ambracia herself seems to 
have been ruled by the senior cadet of the Cypselid house 
after the heir-apparent. Cypselus’ foreign policy was 
essentially pacific, but it is unlikely that Corcyra took no 
steps to counter the menace of these new Corinthian out- 
posts, and the echo of clashes which occurred at this time 
can still be heard. The day of reckoning with Corcyra 
was postponed, however, until Periander succeeded to the 
throne and inaugurated a more drastic régime.” 

The development of a colonial empire had provided 
an outlet for the surplus population of Corinth, and had 
greatly extended the potential foreign markets open to her 
merchants. The expansion of trade must have been 
vastly stimulated by the introduction of coinage as a 
medium of exchange. The Corinthian staters bearing the 
familiar device of the winged Pegasus (whence they were 
popularly known as w#Ao) were minted in bulk, and 
became the currency most in demand, not only in and near 
the Gulf of Corinth but also in Magna Graecia. By the 
simple expedient of assessing the drachma at one-third of 
a stater Corinth equated her coinage with both the 
Aeginetic and the Euboic standards, and so made the best 
of both worlds. The Corinthians first began to issue a 
coinage under Cypselus, and there can be little doubt that 
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this divisional system, at once so obvious and yet with such 
far-reaching consequences, derives from him.° 

At Delphi Cypselus caused to be built: the Treasury 
of the Corinthians, in which his famous dedication of a 
bronze plane-tree with serpents and frogs clustering at 
its foot was exhibited. His munificent piety had its 
reward in the support and approval which Apollo accorded 
him, and which find expression in the oracle quoted by 
Herodotus (and doubtless fabricated post eventum), in 
which he is designated Basteig KAureio KopivOov. His 
gifts to Olympia were on an equally lavish scale. . The 
superb golden bowl, believed to have been found east of 
the Altis, with the name of its donators, the Cypselids, 
and the occasion prompting the offering engraved upon it, 
may be ascribed with some confidence to his reign, and it 
is possible that a stone of the Sicyonian treasure-house 
has preserved the copy of an inscription, commemorating 
a sacrificial dedication made by the tyrant.’ 

On Cypselus’ death in c. 627 Periander succeeded his 
father as ruler of a Corinth which was already one of the 
chief cities of Greece. Until he felt his position secure, 
Periander diplomatically followed the pacific policy which 
had been characteristic of his predecessor. Subsequently, 
however, his genius as a statesman led him to exploit the 
potentialities of his position to the full, and he did not 
hesitate to use force on occasion for the realisation of his 
ends. He succeeded in making Corinth the outstanding 
Greek state of his day, and under his enlightened 
despotism she reached a level of prosperity and influence 
she was never to achieve again. It was necessary, how- 
ever, in order to accomplish this feat for him to substitute 
a purely personal basis of power for the popular support 
on which Cypselus had relied, and in consequence the 
tyranny did not long survive him. It is clear that he 
would tolerate no opposition, and he won the reputation 
of treating the aristocracy even more harshly than 
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Cypselus. At the same time he appears to have regarded 
the demos with some suspicion, and introduced a body- 
guard of three hundred spearmen for his personal pro- 
tection. This would be composed of mercenaries, who may 
well have been drawn from Arcadia, a country with which 
Periander was on friendly terms through his marriage to 
Melissa, whose ancestry on her mother’s side was 
Arcadian. In marked contrast, however, to the traditional 
Tyrant as he is portrayed in Greek literature, Periander 
proclaimed the dignity of labour and preached the virtue 
of hard work, frugality, and self-discipline with a 
moralistic fervour which won him a place among the 
Seven Sages. His social ideal was, in fact, not far 
removed from Hesiod’s, though to improve the standard 
of living for the urban population was at least as urgent 
a problem as to ameliorate the conditions in the rural area. 
Under Periander social and economic reform is thus the 
expression of the will of the ruler, and may or may not 
be in conformity with the desire of the people. He is 
credited with legislation forbidding the country dweller 
to settle in the city, abolishing idleness by providing work 
for empty hands, punishing those who lounged in the 
market-place, and banning the employment of slave labour. 
These measures were clearly designed to benefit the 
labouring class both within and without the city boundaries 
by preventing the drift from the land, and to end un- 
employment by state intervention and by stopping the 
competition of unfree labour. The establishment of the 
BovdAn én’ isxatwv probably provided for the local 
administration of justice in rural districts, while social 
reform within the city included sumptuary laws and the 
regulation of prostitution.* 

More positive and constructive was the programme of 
public work, which created employment for the needy 
proletariat and beautified the city. The fountain Peirene 
was transformed into one of the amenities of Corinth, 
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and helped to secure an adequate water supply for the 
swollen urban population. The Cypselids’ building activity 
is reflected in Pindar’s description of gables as a Corinthian 
invention, and it is certain that temples were built in the 
city during Periander’s reign, although the Apollonion, 
whose seven lonely columns to-day mark the site of ancient 
Corinth, is probably of a later date. To Periander is 
ascribed the plan of constructing a canal through the 
isthmus to replace the StwAxdé¢, but the technical resources 
of his age proved inadequate for a task which had to wait 
some two and a half thousand years for accomplishment. 
He maintained two fleets, cruising in eastern and western 
waters, and the ship-building involved must have created 
employment on a large scale. If ,the report is to be 
trusted that all these schemes were financed by him out 
of revenue derived from harbour and market dues, it bears 
witness to the extraordinarily vigorous trade carried on by 
Corinth under his régime. It seems probable, however, 
that he drew largely on his very considerable private 
resources to meet his military expenditure.° 

The Corinthian colonial empire founded by Cypselus 
and the Bacchiads before him was maintained and extended 
by Periander. In all likelihood Cypselus had succeeded 
in conciliating and arriving at some sort of rapproche- 
ment with Corcyra. At the beginning of Periander’s 
reign, in response to a Corcyrean invitation, Corinth 
provided the Bacchiad Phalius as otkistes for a new colony 
at Epidamnus. The foundation was _ predominantly 
Corcyrean, although some Corinthians and other Dorians 
participated in the venture. Thus the initial advantage in 
the exploitation of the Illyrian market lay with Corcyra. 
Once firmly in the saddle, however, Periander was as 
resolute in crushing opposition to his foreign policy as he 
was relentless in exterminating political opponents at home. 
Corcyra was reduced to subjection, and Periander’s son 
and destined heir, Lycophron, was installed as regent. 
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Gylax, at the head of two hundred settlers, was sent to 
found Apollonia, as a counterstroke to Epidamnus on the 
Illyrian coast. It is possible that the site was colonised 
overland from Ambracia by a route which Apollonia was 
careful to keep open in her later history. New drafts of 
colonists were also despatched to strengthen the settle- 
ments at Leukas and Anaktorium. The Corcyrean 
elements in the population of the two cities may have been 
introduced at this time—in which case the reinforcement 
is subsequent to the recovery of Corcyra. It was 
characteristic of Periander’s, as distinct from Cypselus’, 
foreign policy energetically to advance Corinthian interests 
in the East no less than in the West. Accordingly, we 
find him planting another Corinthian colony at Potidaea, 
which occupied an isthmian’ site like her metropolis, and 
controlled the peninsula of Pallene. The leader of this 
venture was the tyrant’s son, Evagoras. The _ trans- 
continental route linking the Adriatic and the Aegean, 
later to become the Via Egnatia, may already have been in 
existence. It is significant in this connection that the 
Lyncestrian ruling house claimed to be of Bacchiad 
descent, and there can be little doubt that Corinth meant 
her foundation at Potidaea to enable her to exploit the 
Illyrian hinterland from the East as well as from the West. 
But if the route was already in being, its importance at 
this date was rather military than economic, and the siting 
of Potidaea and Apollonia was probably as much a cause 
as an effect of the line followed by the road.*° 

Corinth’s preoccupation with the north-west under 
Cypselus and, to some extent, under Periander, is to be 
explained on economic grounds. It is highly probable that 
the silver from which she coined so abundantly derived 
from the Illyrian mines of Damastium. Moreover, the 
finest iris of the Greek world grew in Illyria, and from . 
this flower the Corinthians extracted the scent which 
formed one of their chief luxury exports. In all likeli- 
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hood it was the iris which first attracted Corinthian 
traders to Illyria. As they explored the valleys they 
discovered the mineral wealth of the country, and the 
mines at Damastium may well have been worked under 
Corinthian supervision. Thus her footing in Illyria came 
to be of vital importance to Corinth, whose prosperity 
was so closely linked with the maintenance of the quality 
of her coinage and its extensive circulation. Hence 
friendly relations with Corcyra, or, better still, domination 
of the island, giving complete control of a crucial trade- 
route, formed a main part of the Cypselids’ foreign policy. 
It is possible that the foundation of Potidaea was intended 
to give Corinth access to the silver of Thrace: but, if so, 
there is no evidence that this project proved successful.” 

The installation by Cypselus and Periander of their 
sons as viceroys of: the newly founded colonies was in 
accordance with the personal basis of power, on which the 
tyrants relied. It showed also that Corinth intended to 
keep her colonial foundations, especially in the north-west, 
under her direct control. The connection between the 
metropolis and its dominions overseas was rooted in the 
family relationship between the tyrant and his sons. But 
there is no reason to doubt that the constitutional frame- 
work of the later Corinthian empire was designed and 
brought into being by the Cypselids. In this structure the 
cardinal fact was that the Corinthian settler retained his 
Corinthian citizenship, much in the same way as Athenian 
cleruchs remained citizens of Athens. The colonist who 
participated in the foundation of Leukas, for example, 
did not become a citizen of his new home so long as it 
remained part of the Corinthian empire: the conception of 
Leukadian citizenship could only be created by Leukas 
asserting her independent existence as a polis. The 
colonies had accordingly no foreign policy of their own. 
They could not declare war or conclude treaties. In times 
of military emergency for the metropolis their troops were 
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automatically to be found on the Corinthian side and under 
Corinthian command, though they had the option of 
neutrality in cases where their vital interests were not 
threatened. .Similarly, Corinth would send armed assist- 
ance to the colonies if they were attacked, and on occasion 
provided garrisons to protect the lives and property of 
her citizens in overseas settlements. We are inadequately 
informed concerning the financial structure of the empire, 
but it is probable that the market and harbour dues from 
which Periander drew his revenue included those of the 
colonies. The currency issues were minted locally, and 
normally consisted of Corinthian types bearing the legend 
of the city in which they were struck. Thus the Corinthian 
empffe was a far closer organisation than a league or 
alliance. The family relationship between the Cypselid 
regents and the tyrant at Corinth was symbolical of the 
relation between the colonies of the empire and the mother 
city. Corinth had realised, as Athens never did, that the 
surest basis of imperial power is the dispersion of the 
citizen body among the constituent parts of the empire. 
It is not unlikely that by participation in her colonial 
ventures non-Corinthians acquired Corinthian citizenship. 
Apart from this concession, however, Corinth does not 
seem to have contemplated extending the privileges of 
citizenship to outsiders. For, although Periander strained 
the limits of political development within the framework 
of the polis to breaking point, he did not consciously 
transcend those limits and attempt to create a new form of 
political organisation.” 

At the summit of his power Periander had connections 
with all parts of the Greek world. We have seen that 
under his rule Corinth turned her attention to the markets 
of the East as well as to those of the West. Her free 
access to eastern waters might, however, be hampered by 
Aegina and Megara, both of which were hostile to the 
Cypselid régime. Aegina’s rise to power after the collapse 
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of Pheidon’s dominion had been rapid, and she could 
hardly be other than hostile to the anti-Dorian dynasty 
at Corinth, which was her chief trade rival. At Megara 
it is possible that Cypselus had aided Theagenes in seizing 
the tyranny, and after his overthrow relations with Corinth 
may well have been strained. By his marriage to Melissa, 
daughter of Eristheneia (through whom she was descended 
from the noblest house in Arcadia), and of Procles, tyrant 
of Epidaurus, Periander established an entente cordiale 
between the two cities, which were linked by a common 
hostility to Aegina. After Melissa’s death, however, 
friendship gave way to enmity, culminating in Periander’s. 
declaration of war, in which Epidaurus was subdued 
and Procles himself taken prisoner. Against Megara 
Periander raised Athens as a counterpoise. Tlie marriage 
of the tyrant’s sister into the noble Athenian family of 
the Philaidae symbolised the friendship between the two 
powers. Moreover, the Athenians were given the right of 
proedria in the Isthmian games. To what extent Periander 
supported the successive attempts at tyranny of Cylon, 
Damasias, and Peisistratus is uncertain; but he did not 
* forfeit the respect of the Athenians, who agreed to accept 
him as arbitrator in the dispute between themselves and 
the Lesbians for the possession of Sigeum—a striking 
tribute to his prestige. He was also credited with 
negotiating a settlement between Thrasybulus of Miletus. 
and Alyattes of Lydia; and it is certain that he was on 
good terms with both these rulers. It is possible that 
Periander concluded a trading agreement with Thrasy- 
bulus, permitting Milesian competition in the West in 
return for access to the markets of the Black Sea. His 
friendly relations with Alyattes are attested by the story 
of the Corcyrean captive youths sent as a gift to the Lydian 
king. It should be observed in Herodotus’ narrative with 
what circumspection the Samians cross the will of the 
most powerful ruler of the day. Other Greek powers. 
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with whom Periander was on terms of friendship include 
the Orthagorids of Sicyon (though there is some evidence 
that he later came to regard them as a potential danger and 
attempted to check their rising power) and Argos, whence 
came Timonassa, the aristocratic wife of the tyrant’s 
nephew Archinos, and later married to Peisistratus of 
Athens. Finally, the name of Periander’s eldest nephew 
Psammetichus may be regarded as a compliment to the 
ruler of Egypt and as testifying to Corinthian trading 
connections with that country.*® 

There can be no doubt that Periander’s motive in 
establishing this network of contacts throughout the Greek 
world was commercial. The literary evidence bearing on 
Corinth’s trading activity, especially with the West, is 
meagre, but the archzological testimony is abundant and 
decisive. In consequence, we are relatively well-informed 
concerning Corinthian commerce in non-destructible goods, 
especially pottery and terra-cotta, whereas the traces of 
the perishable wares that she exported have almost wholly 
vanished. The American excavations at Corinth have 
brought to light the potters’ quarter of the city, situated 
about a mile to the West of the ancient agora. The site 
is exposed to the wind, and furnishes an ample supply of 
fine-quality clay and water, and the remains form a 
continuous sequence over some four centuries. Great 
numbers of vases have been discovered—included in the 
finds being lumps of crude or refined clay, unbaked or only 
partially baked, clay tripods used for firing, unbaked 
bowls, trial pieces, first attempts by clumsy apprentices, 
and numerous rejects whose shape, colour, or glaze had 
been affected by some accident in the firing. A large 
number of terra-cotta figurines, and moulds for their 
manufacture, have also been recovered from the site. The 
buildings in which the potters lived and worked are simple 
and small. There can be no doubt that the great output 
of Corinthian vases was achieved by a large number of 
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skilled craftsmen organised in small workshops, and that 
the system was based on free labour. The capital would 
be provided by wealthy middlemen who had no traditional 
connection with the potter’s craft, but who collected. their 
products and organised distribution to the local and over- 
seas market. It is abundantly clear that Corinthian 
ceramics were produced for export, and the quantity of 
vases recovered in the Kerameikos makes it likely that the 
storehouses were in the immediate vicinity of the work- 
shops. The relatively sudden emergence of the orient- 
alizing style in Corinthian pottery during the last twenty 
years of the seventh century is due principally to two 
reasons. The policy of Periander, as we have seen, 
encouraged Corinth’s relations with the powers of the near 
East, and in consequence oriental imports, especially 
textiles—carpets, tapestries, and the like—must have been 
sufficiently well known at Corinth to give an impulse to 
a new technique of decoration. Secondly, the middlemen 
who were financing the production of pottery at Corinth 
encouraged the formulation of a standardized style suitable 
ior large-scale output. Orientalizing Corinthian pottery 
has precisely the required characteristics; it is striking, 
easily identifiable, and lends itself to more hasty and slip- 
shod draughtsmanship than, for example, proto-Corinthian. 
It constituted at once a form of advertisement and a 
trade-mark guaranteeing a certain standard of quality for 
itself and its contents. There was thus an economic as 
well as an esthetic reason for the imitation of this 
characteristic Corinthian style which is found at Athens 
and, to some extent, in Boeotia.** 

It is now known that the terra-cotta revetments which 
formed part of the roof decoration of the normal archaic 
Greek temple, and which show a remarkable uniformity 
of basic design, derive from Corinth, whose artists first 
brought this decorative scheme to perfection, and exported 
such terra-cotta ornaments, or themselves emigrated in 
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order to manufacture them, to many Greek cities where 
temple building was in progress during the seventh and 
sixth centuries. Even when temples were designed and 
built by local craftsmen the roof-decoration followed the 
scheme evolved by Corinthian architects, and at Thermon 
and Calydon in Aetolia, a region where we had no ground 
for regarding Corinthian influence as dominant, excavation 
has brought to light revetments bearing inscriptions in 
Corinthian lettering. Indeed, the finds made in Calydon 
strongly suggest that such terra-cottas were manufactured 
in Corinth and exported ready-made to the site, since the 
inscriptions on the inside of the tiles give instructions as to 
what place they are designed to occupy in the completed 
structure, and were clearly incised before the firing.”® 

It is highly probable that Corinth under the Cypselids 
played a leading part not merely in designing the 
ornamental details of the early Doric style, but also in 
evolving the general structural plan of the temple itself. 
Pindar, as we have seen, ascribes the invention of the 
gable to Corinth, and it is likely that many of the earliest 
pedimental groups were the work of Corinthian sculptors. 
But the whole technique of constructing buildings,in stone 
was perfected during the seventh and sixth centuries, and 
it was only under the tyrants that the resources of a Greek 
city became adequate to the expense of erecting worthy 
temples to the gods. The artistic evolution of Greece in 
these centuries centred on Corinth, whose tyrants were the 
greatest rulers of the day; and there is accordingly every 
reason to believe that her architects were deeply involved 
in the formation and diffusion of the Doric tradition.” 

It can hardly be denied that the introduction of the 
orientalizing style involved a retrogression in the quality 
of Corinthian pottery: but in all other fields of artistic 
creation Corinth reached her zenith under the Cypselids. 
The work of Corinthian craftsmen in bronze became 
deservedly renowned. The plastic arts in the media of 
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stone, metal, and terra-cotta made rapid advances. 
Periander followed the policy of his father in dedicating 
magnificent. offerings at the national religious centre of 
Olympia and in keeping on the best of terms with Delphi. 
The statue of beaten gold at Olympia witnesses alike to 
his munificence and to the skill of the Corinthian metal 
workers; and Pausanias’ description of the chest of 
Cypselus, dedicated by him at the same sanctuary, suffices 
to show that it was a masterpiece of ancient marquetry, 
chasing, and carving in gold, ivory, and cedar-wood. His 
relations with Delphi were close and friendly, as is attested 
by his co-operating with the oracle to settle the dispute 
between Thrasybulus and Alyattes. The name of 
Apollonia is also significant. At Corinth herself Poseidon, 
Dionysus, and Apollo were held in especial reverence. 
Poseidon, symbolizing Corinth’s destiny as a maritime 
power, was honoured in the Isthmian games, which may 
have been founded by Periander, and certainly achieved 
panhellenic significance under him. With the worship of 
Dionysus and Apollo is associated the name of Arion 
from Methymna, who developed the dithyramb from a 
primitive religious ritual into a mature form of choral 
lyric with a definite theme from which it took its name. 
To him is also ascribed the invention of the tragic style 
(rpayixdg rpdmo¢g) in music, and the artistic modification 
of the crude satyr-dances, frequently depicted on 
Corinthian vases, by making the satyrs speak verses. On 
any theory of the origin of tragedy Arion clearly marks 
a great step forward in the evolution alike of the choral 
lyric and of the satyr-play, which was complementary to 
the trilogy at Athens, and it need not surprise us that 
in one Greek tradition claiming to derive from Solon he 
figures as the first author to produce 1d rie tpayydiac 
papa. It is to be observed that Arion enjoyed the 
special favour of Apollo, whose dolphin, according to 
Herodotus’ story, saved the poet’s life; and it is in 
Cc 
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accordance with Periander’s religious policy and moralistic 
nature that he should have invited Arion to his court, with 
perhaps the approval of Delphi, to give dignity and form 
to the intensely emotional and undisciplined worship of 
Dionysus. Chersias of Orchomenos is the only further 
name tradition has preserved out of the literary circle at 
Periander’s court, but we may be certain that other poets 
enjoyed the tyrant’s patronage. It is a reflection of the 
awakened interest in literature that the Homeric poems 
became well-known at Corinth during Periander’s reign.” 

The closing years of his life were clouded with tragedy 
and failure. The death of Melissa hit him hard (to the 
late Greeks his love for his wife was an abnormality 
bordering on the incomprehensible), and all his sons 
predeceased him. He lived to a great age and appears 
to have contemplated abdication. According to Herodotus 
he meditated handing over the throne to Lycophron and 
retiring to Corcyra, a plan which precipitated the 
Corcyrean revolt and Lycophron’s assassination. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Corcyreans did murder 
Lycophron and that Periander repressed the movement 
with exceptional severity. He died c. 585, having 
appointed his nephew Psammetichus as viceroy of Corcyra, 
and so designating him as his successor; but the tyranny 
did not long survive him. The Delphic oracle had become 
pro-Dorian and violently hostile to the isthmian tyrannies, 
and it seems clear that latterly popular opinion had ceased 
to support the Cypselids, whose tenure of power was 
consequently based on the mercenaries in their service. 
There is no good reason for doubting the story that Sparta 
assisted in the downfall of the dynasty, though we have 
no details as to how this was accomplished. The entry 
of Corinth into the Peloponnesian League will then 
have been a consequence, not necessarily immediate, of 
Sparta’s intervention. After a mere three years of rule 
Psammetichus was assassinated. The Cypselids’ residence 
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was destroyed, their property confiscated, their names 
erased from the monuments they had erected; the very 
graves of the tyrants were desecrated and their remains 
together with Psammetichus’ body were cast beyond the 
frontier.”* 

With the fall of the tyrant house and the subsequent 
establishment of a philo-Laconian mercantile plutocracy 
Corinth’s imperialistic and expansionist policy was 
modified, and she was never again to become the chief 
power of Greece. But the Cypselids had built too surely 
and too well for the fabric:of their empire to be destroyed 
with their passing. Corinth retained the loyalty of her 
colonies as a whole in spite of Corcyrean disaffection. 
This fact, together with her geographical position, meant 
that she had long years of prosperity before her. 
Throughout her history she remained the great trading 
and cosmopolitan city of the mainland, and anticipated in 
a remarkable way the fusion of cultures which was 
achieved in the hellenistic age. And as a commercial city 
she maintained something of that respect for the crafts- 
man that the Cypselids had striven to implant and foster. 
The words of Herodotus may serve as a fitting epitaph 
to the reigns of Cypselus and Periander: . . . tjxora 8 
Kopiv@coc Gvovrat robe xetporéxvac.” 
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For the archeological evidence see: Corinth, Results of the 
Excavations conducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, under the general editorship of H. N. Fowler 
and R. Stillwell. Cp. the excellent summaries by de Waele in 
Gnomon and especially in P.W.R.E. Supplementband VI; and 
Necrocorinthia (H. Payne (1931)). 


(1) IL ii 570, xiii 664, cp. vi 152 and =. For a discussion of the 
tradition concerning the early days of Corinthian history see Beloch 
Gr. Gesch. t ii § 25 pp. 274.sqq. The authorities are Pausanias 11 4, 4, 
and Diodorus vu ix (followed by the chronographers). See in general 
Lenschau P.W.R.E. Supplementband 1v 1007 sqq., Jacoby, Apollodor’s 
Chronik, pp. 150 sqq. 

(2) Isthmians 1 9 sq., ep. IV 22 yepipay wovriada. For the diwrnds 
ep. Thue. iii 15. For Eumelus see Kinkel, Epic. graec. fr. 17, 18. In 
the MS of Tzetzes’ commentary to Hesiod the reading is ’AwoAdAavis. 
It is tempting to retain this, and to connect it with early Corinthian 
relations with Apollonia; but as the other two names are both derived 
from rivers, Hermann’s correction to ’AxeAwts (Opp. ii 609 sqq.) seems 
certainly right. Note that the excavations at Calydon attest Corinthian 
influence in Aetolia (infra n. 15). Possible co-operation of Corinth and 
Eretria: A. Blakeway in B.S.A. xxxiii (1932/3) pp. 205 sqq. 
Ameinocles: Thuc. i 13. Pheidon: Aristotle Pol. 11 6 §1265b 12. 

(3) On Pheidon of Argos see Busolt Gr. Gesch. 1 611sqq., and 
Wade-Gery in C.4.H. 111 pp. 539sqq. His death: Nic. Dam. F.G.H. 
IITA 90 F35, irs Geidwv kara piriav aracid(over Kopiv@lois Bondav éridérews 
é« tay éralpuv yevoudvns améOavev. Jacoby ibid. IIC p. 243 believes 
this Pheidon to be the law-giver. Naval battle: Thuc. i 13. The 
tradition of Corcyrean thalassocracy in the Adriatic until Periander’s 
reign (Appian Bell. Civ. 11 39) suggests that she more than held her 
own. 

(4) Inbreeding: Herod. v 92 .. . éd{5ocay 8% Kal Hyovro e& aAAHAWY. 
Commercial monopoly: Strabo vir vi 21 §378 7d eumdpiov adeds 
éxaprécavro. Oppressive rule: Nic. Dam. F.G.H. IIA 90 F57 sBpords 
te byras Kat Biaiovs, Aelian V.H. 119. Beloch’s attempt (Gr. Gesch.* 
loc. cit.) to impugn the traditional chronology of the Cypselids has 
been sufficiently answered by Wade-Gery, C.4.H. 111 pp. 764 sq. & 570. 
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The only one of Beloch’s arguments which has any weight is, as 
Schachermeyr saw (P.W.R.E. xix 711sqq.) that from Herod. 111 48, 
which, if pressed, would make Periander active c. 560 B.c., and be at 
that time yéowy #8n Kal waonBnxds (Herod. 111 53). But Herodotus’ 
correlation of the chronology of the events in Asia Minor and on the 
Greek mainland is very inaccurate (see Macan’s note on v 95). 

(5) KéeAos means ‘‘sand martin’’: Aristotle Hist. An, 1x 30. For 
Cypselus’ origin and youth see Herod. v 92; Nic. Dam. F.G.H. ITA 
90 F57; Diog. Laert. 1 94; Paus. 1 4, 4, v 18, 7-8. It is doubtful 
if any of these has much historical value. The idea that Labda’s 
name was given her because of her lameness (see Etym. Magn., Suidas, 
Photius, s.v. BAaods) is probably a late fabrication: see G. Curtius, 
Gr. Etymologie 654. Seizure of power, absence of bodyguard: Nic. 
Dam. loc. cit., ep. Aristotle Pol. v 12 §1315b ddopupdpntos. Banishment 
of Bacchiads: Herod. v 92, Nic. Dam. loc. cit., ep. Polyaenus v 31. 
Bacchiads at Sparta: Plutarch Vit. Lys. 1; at Thebes (perhaps): 
Arist. Pol. 11 12 1274a; at Coreyra: Nic. Dam. loc. cit. It is possible 
that Theognis 783 sqq., 878 sqq., were written by an exiled Corinthian 
aristocrat (so Lenschau); if so, Euboea and Sicily will also have 
received refugees. For aristocratic hatred of the Cypselids cp. Theognis 
891 sqq. For émigrés to Italy cp. the story of Demaratus, discussed 
(with full references) and put in its archaeological setting by 
A. Blakeway: ‘‘Demaratus,’’ J.R.S. xxv (1935) pp. 129sqq. On the 
political reorganisation see Beloch Gr. Gesch. f° i p. 363n. The 
archaeological evidence for trade with the west is given by Blakeway 
opp. citt. On Molycreion see Oldfather in P.W.R.E. XVI s.v., Thue. 
iii 102; on Chalcis Thuc. i 108. For the Corinthian colonies at Leucas, 
Sollion, Anactorium, and Ambracia, see E. Oberhummer, Akarnanien, 
Ambrakia, Amphilochien, Leukas, im Altertwm (1887), pp. 31:sqq., 
71 sqq., who quotes the sources in full. For the similarity between 
Corinthians and Leucadians cp. Aristotle Physiogn. 26 (Forster) 808a: 
MiKpoWUXOU TNMEla” pLKpOMEATS, mikpoyAdgupos, ioxvds, mikpdumatos Kal uKpo- 
mpdowmos, ofos av etn KopivOios ® Aevxddios; Stratonicus in Athenaeus 
vit 351d: robs 8& Aeveadious EwAovs KopiwOiovs (sc. éxdde). For 
clashes between .Corcyra and Corinth cp. the epitaph of Arniades I.G. 1x 
i 868 (Schwyzer, Dialect. Graec. exempla potiora 133 (b)), and the 
golden bowl from Olympia, published by Caskey in Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts Bulletin %X (1922) pp. 65 sqq. (cp. Suppl. Epig. Graec. 1 
94), bearing the inscription PubeAida: avéGev ef “Hpaxdelas. Its genuine- 
ness has been attacked, but Payne (op. cit. p. 212) remarks that it 
‘thas proved completely impervious to all attempts at disparagement.?’ 

(6) rao: Pollux tx 76. For the early Corinthian coinage see Head, 
Hist. Num. pp. 398 sqq., Gardiner, Hist. of Ancient Coinage pp. 136 sqq. 
Corinth was the first city of mainland Greece to coin on the Euboic 
standard based on the Lydian and Milesian currency. 

(7) On the Corinthian treasury and its contents see Pomtow, 
**Delphi,’’ in P.W.R.E. Suppl. tv 1325 sqq. The presence there of 
offerings by Midas, Gyges, Croesus and Euelthon was due to its 
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proximity to the temple: they were moved from the temple to the 
treasury for sake-keeping at the time of the fire. Oracle: Herod. v 
92e. The stone from the Sicyonian treasure house is published in 
Roehl, I.G.A. (Add. et corr.) 27d; it bears the legend Boa[v] Kuy[éAov]. 

(8) Harshness after initial mildness: Herod. v 92¢. Still more 
unfavourable tradition in Nic. Dam. F.G.H. IIA 90 F58. His body- 
guard: Herod. v 92, Ephorus F.G.H. IIA 70 F178 (ep. Nic. Dam. 
loc. cit.). For Melissa see infra n. 13. Periander as one of the Seven 
Sages is rejected by Ephorus cp. F.G.H. IIA 70 F181, 182, where 
Anacharsis replaces Myson, who had himself ousted Periander, e.g. in 
Plato (cp. Protagoras 343a). Cp. Nic. Dam. loc. cit. Aristotle, on 
the other hand, accepted Periander as one of the Seven: Diog. Laert. 1 
vii 99. On the Seven Sages cp. P.W.R.E. ILA 2242 sqq., Sieben Weise 
(Barkowski). Social legislation: forbidding migration into the city: 
Ephorus apud Diog. Laert.1 vii 98 (F.G.H. ILA 70 F179), who also quotes 
Aristotle; Heracleides fr. 5 in F.H.G. 11 212-213; abolishing idleness, 
providing work, and punishing loungers: Nic. Dam. loc. cit.; banning 
slave labour: Heracleides and Nic. Dam. locc. citt.; Bovah én’ éoxatwv: 
Heracleides loc. cit.—this interpretation of its significance was advanced 
by Swoboda, Griech. Staatsaltertiimer p. 99, cp. Peistratus’ local courts 
(Ath. Pol. 16); sumptuary laws and regulation of prostitution: 
Heracleides loc. cit.—cp. for the latter Athenaeus x 443a. 

(9) Peirene: see de Waele in P.W.R.E. XXXVII 110 sqq., Die Untere 
Peirene. Pindar Ol. x11 20sqq. For the date of the Apollonion see 
Corinth 1 (1932) Chap. Ii, The Temple of Apollo (Stillwell), esp. pp. 
124sqq. ‘‘... it seems that we must date the beginning of the 
construction in the first half of the sixth century.’’ D. 8. Robertson, 
Greek and Roman Architecture pp. 88 sqq., says it ‘‘cannot be older 
than the middle of the sixth century B.c.’’ For the proposed canal 
see Diog. Laert. 1 vii 99. Two fleets: Nic. Dam., loc. cit. Finances: 
Heracleides loc. cit.—against this the stories of excessive taxation, 
linked with the religious dedications of the Cypselids (e.g. Aristotle 
Oec. B2 1346b), have no historical value. 

(10) Epidamnus: Thucydides i 24, 26. We know no details 
concerning the conquest of Corcyra, but she was independent at the 
time of the founding of Epidamnus (Appian B.C. 1 39), yet later 
ruled by Lycophron as Periander’s viceroy (Herod. 111 52—émexodree yap 
«al tavrns) Foundation of Apollonia: Thuc. i 26. On Corinthian 
colonisation and policy in the Iilyrian north-west see R. L. Beaumont, 
‘*Greek Influence in the Adriatic before the Fourth Century B.C.,’’ 
J.H.S. LVI (1936), pp. 159 sqq. New drafts to Leucas and Anactorium 
may be inferred from Plutarch de sera num. vindicta 7, together with 
Thue. i 55, and Plut. Vita Themist. 24 (which testify to Corcyrean 
settlers in the two cities), Potidaea: Thuc. i 58, Nic. Dam. F.G.H. 
IIA 70 F59, Ps.-Scymnus 629, Strabo vi fr. 25, § 330. Bacchiads in 
Lyncestis: Strabo vil, vii, 8, $ 326. 

(11) See Beaumont op. cit. pp. 181 sqq.; Seltman, Athens, its history 
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and coinage (1924), pp. 128sqq.; J. M. F. May, ‘The Coinage of 
Damastiwm (1939) pp. 2 sqq., is more cautious. 

(12) See U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht 1 (1922) Anhang 2 
pp. 357 sqq., ‘‘Das korinthische Kolonialreich.’’ 

(13) For Melissa’s parentage and her marriage to Periander cp. 
Heracleides Ponticus in Diog. Laert. 1 94, Herodotus 11 50, Paus. Il 
28, 8, Pythaenetus F.H.G. 1v 487. W. Aly, Volkismérchen, Sage, wnd 
Novelle bet Herodot wnd seinen Zeitgenossen (1921), p. 153, n. 2 links 
her with MeA:oota, which Stephanus of Byzantium records as a name 
of Epidaurus, and points out that ueidiwoa is a possible feminine form 
of wefAcxyos. Periander’s marriage to her suggests friendly relations 
with Arcadia as well as with Epidaurus. Later war between Periander 
and Procles: Herod. vi 86. Proedria of the Athenians, Hellanicus 
F.G.H. I 4 F165, Andron of Halicarnassus F.G.H. I 10 F6, both from 
Plutarch Theseus 25; see Jacoby’s comments F.G.H. I p. 471. 
Arbitration between Athens and Lesbos: Herod. v 95, Aristotle 
Rhet. I 1357b, Strabo x1m i 38 § 600, Diog. Laert. I 74 
(following Apollodorus). Settlement between Thrasybulus and 
Alyattes: Herod. 1 20, 23. Possibly trading agreement with Miletus: 
Blakeway B.S.A. xxxttr (1932/3) p. 207. Friendly relations with 
Thrasybulus: Herod. v 92, ep. Aristotle Pol. 111 1284a, v 131la; with 
Alyattes: Herod. mr 48, Nic. Dam. F.G.H. ITA 90 F 59; with Sicyon: 
Herod. vr 128, Nic. Dam. loc. cit. F61 (for his later suspicions see 
Wade-Gery in C.A.H. m1 p. 555, who quotes Frontinus m1 9, 7 and 
alludes to Nic. Dam. loc. cit.). For Timonassa see Aristotle Ath. Pol. 
17, 4; for Psammetichus, Aristotle Pol. v ix 1315b. 

(14) See A. E. Newhall, ‘‘The Corinthian Kerameikos,’’ A.J.A. 
XxXxv (1931) pp. 1sqq., Nilsson, 'The Age of the early Greek Tyrants 
(1936), pp. 14sqq.—his argument from the traces of the Corinthian 
wall as to the size of Corinth in the seventh and sixth centuries cannot 
stand—see Rhys Carpenter in Corinth 111 ii (1936) pp. 80sqq., who 
suggests that only the citadel of Acrocorinth was walled in the time 
of the tyrants. The only traces of an archaic wall are those outside 
the massive later wall in the Kerameikos. Note also Carpenter’s 
remark ‘‘. . . it is apparent that the enclosed area greatly exceeded 
in size the actual needs of the city. Hence, though the great wall 
girdle enclosed the most extensive city domain in mainland Greece, no 
inferences are thence permissible as to the population of ancient 
Corinth.’’ It is possible that the Corinthian textiles, which were later 
famous, had already begun to be manufactured under the tyrants. See 
ad rem H. Barth, Corinthiorwm Commercii et Mercatwrae Historiae 
Particula (1844), who quotes Aristophanes Frogs 440, Athenaeus 1 49 
§ 27d (a list of ra é& &eaorns wéAews iBiduara from Antiphanes), x11 29 
(Democritus of Ephesus), x11 45 §582d. For signs of mass-production 
in the orientalizing Corinthian style see Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 48, 
who points to the elongation of the bodies of animals so that a smaller 
number would fill a frieze, and to the fondness for sprawling motives 
(e.g. a swan with both wings spread) as evidence. 
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(15) See Poulsen and Rhomaios, Kj¢benhavnsk Selskab, Hist. filol. 
Meddelelser, xtv 3 (1927) esp. pp. 23 sqq. 

(16) See Payne, op. cit. p. 250 n. 3. 

(17) On Corinth’s bronze-work see Payne, op. cit. Chapts. xiv, xv 
pp. 210 sqq., and App. 1m pp. 349sq. See too Perdrizet, Fouilles 
de Delphes v (1908) intr. iv. For Corinthian sculpture cp. Payne, 
op. cit. Chapt. xvi pp. 232sqq. The Pisatan tyranny of Pantaleon 
(C.A.H. 111 pp. 545 sqq.) may have beer supported directly or other- 
wise by the Cypselids; but is it historical? The xoAooass was probably 
of bronze covered with gold leaf. The Corinthian bronzes so highly 
valued at Rome (Cic. Verr. tv 44, 97; Strabo vu vi 23 § 382) were 
antiques. For the Chest of Cypselus see W. von Massow, Mitteilungen 
des Deutschen Arch. Inst. (Athen. Abt.) xix (1916) pp. 1sqq. He 
suggests (p. 14) that it was probably dedicated by Periander (so 
Ephorus F.G.H. IIA) 70 F178, and Didymus in Suidas s.v. Kuped:dav 
avdénua), and that the middle frieze depicted his dopvdopa: (p. 76). 
He also supports tentatively Studniczka’s suggestion that originally 
the gold statue (of Poseidon? (p. 117)) stood on the chest, which would 
explain why Herodotus, Ephorus, and Plutarch, say nothing of the 
chest’s existence. For Periander and Delphi ep. Herod. 1. 20. On 
the Isthmian Games see Busolt op. cit. I pp. 653sqq., Beloch, op. cit. 1 
ii pp. 279sqq. It is impossible to recover what lies behind Solinus vu 
14 (see most recently Lenschau in Philologus (1936) pp. 278 sqq.). 
For Arion see A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and 
Comedy pp. 131 sqq., Schmid-Stahlin Gesch. Griech. Lit. 1 pp. 406 sqq. 
Chersias: Plut. conv. sept. sap. 13 §156e. Homer’s poetry known at 
Corinth: cp. J.H.S. tiv (1934) pp. 84 sqq. 

(18) Nic. Dam. F.G.H. ITA 90 F59. Herod. m1 53. Psammetichus: 
Aristotle Pol. loc. cit., Nic. Dam. loc. cit. F60. For the oracle see 
Herod. v 67. Spartan intervention: Plutarch, de malig. Herod. 21 
589; cp. Thucydides i 18. Abolition of all traces of tyranny: Nic. 
Dam. loc. cit. 

(19) Herod. m 167. 
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OLD LATIN DEEDS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE.—I. 


Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, contains a number 
of old Latin documents, deeds, leases, wills, etc., mostly 
connected with the City of Dublin, and similar to those 
described in the Appendices to the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
in Ireland. Most of these documents were at some time 
arranged in chronological order and numbered; the others 
have now been inserted in their proper places: and it is 
thought that a description of them would interest lawyers 
and students of the history and topography of Dublin and 
of Anglo-Norman nomenclature. 


1. 1246. 


Stephen bishop of Waterford relaxes fifteen days penance to 
all who contribute to the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral London. 

The reason for this indulgence is: Quia uenerabilis Ecclesia 
magni Sci. Pauli London per magnanimitatem fundatoris tantam 
continet capacitatem quod sine suffragiis fidelium ad sui per- 
fectionem pervenire non potest. 


For similar indulgences granted to those who promote 
the building of Holy Trinity Church, Dublin, see Appendix 
to the twentieth Report of the Deputy Keeper of Records. 


2. 1259. 


An agreement between Walter Colle and John son of Neninus. 
Walter leases to John a mesuage and a croft in the town of 
Swords for thirtyfour years from Christmas 1259 for an annual 
rent of one penny, and six pence silver to the head lord. If at 
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the end of the said period Walter wishes to assign or sell 
the mesuage and croft, John has the right to buy at the price 
offered by another. If John has erected buildings on the mesuage, 
Walter at the end of the period must pay the expenses thereof, 
and John can retain the mesuage and croft till the cost has been 
paid. For the lease and right of entry John paid Walter twelve 
shillings in silver. 


Witnesses: John son of Alexander, Thomas a summoner, 
Henry Faber, Richard son of Hunfred, Henry Burgeis, Elias 
Tonay. 


This document, which is described as a scriptum modo 


Cyrographi confectum, is indented, but the seals have been 
lost. 


3. 

A copy of two documents dealing with Rathfarnham 
and Kimmage. The first, which was made when Geoffrey 
de Torvilla was archdeacon of Dublin, is at least forty 
years older than the second, which is dated Friday, 5 July, 
1282; for Geoffrey de Torvilla, who was archdeacon of 
Dublin from 1216, became bishop of Ossory in 1244 and 
died in 1250. 


(A) Walter le Brett grants to Richard Staghton for his 
homage and service half a carucate of land called le Kemich 
(Kimmage) in his demesne of Rathfernan extending in length 
from the water which flows towards Dublin and divides the 
iand of Cromlyn from his demesne of Rathfernan as far as 
Kilkernium and in width from Tyruedayr to Taghmologe 
(Templeogue) and from Taghmologe on this side of the green 
foss to Kilkernium for an annual rent of sixty shillings. 


Witnesses: Daniel prior of the Hospital of St. John Dublin, 
Geoffrey de Torvilla archdeacon of Dublin, Richard de. Sco. 
Michaele, William Teroc, John Harraud, Henry Randlagh, John 
Tavelach, Saldin Fichett, Anger Lysbon, Roger de Banigburi, 
Roger de Kilinic, Walter le Bastard. 


(B) Geoffrey le Brett, Lord of Rathfarnham had leased to 
John del Hatche a mesuage, a mill and a carucate of land in 
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Kemige, subject to yearly attendance at his court in Rathfarnham 
(faciendo sectam curie nostram de Rathfernam); John del Hatche 
had transferred the property to Thomas Russell on the same 
terms. Geoffrey le Brett now remits the attendance at court to 
John del Hatche and Thomas Russell and abandons all claims on 
the property: John and Thomas are never to be summoned to the 
court, and if they commit any offence for which a fine should be 
imposed by the court, this fine must not exceed four gallons 
(sextarius) of wine or twelve pence, to be paid on the day of the 
court, and the said John and Thomas shall dine on that day 
with Geoffrey le Brett; if they are not admitted to dinner, they 
shall take the wine or the money back with them. 


Witnesses: Robert Bagod, Geoffrey de Clahull, Geoffrey 
Harrold, Delfranus de Barnewall, Richard son of John, Henry 
Marcallis. 


For an account of the de Bretts of Rathfarnham, see 
F, Elrington Ball, History of the County of Dublin, 
Part II, pp. 114-6 and 147. 


4. 25 February 1286. 

Walter Unred grants to Roger de Wengham the whole of his 
share in the land which they jointly held in gift from William 
Man in the parish of St. Audoen in Main street (in magno vico) 
for one rose at the feast of St. John the Baptist and the due 
and customary services to the headlords. Walter guarantees 
quiet possession for a certain sum of money paid into his hands. 


Witnesses: Himself then mayor of Dublin, Robert le Decer 
and William de Notyngham bailiffs, Robert de Asseburn, 
Bartholomew Krek, Adam Unred, John Russell, ‘Thomas Sale, 
Roger le Specer, Nicholas a clerk. 


The main street is mentioned in Deputy Keepers’ 
Reporls, xxiii, No. 491, and was otherwise known as High 
Street, altus vicus. 


3. 29 September 1288. 

This indented document is described as a finale excambium 
between Gregory Thedwy and Walter son of Henry Faber. 
Walter gives in excambio to Gregory the mesuage and garden 
which Walter de Brittone had given him in Swords for the annual 
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payment to the head lord for the time being of the customary 
services. 


Witnesses: John de Wycombe, John Dandun, Henry de 
Belingys, Thomas de Bodenham, William Forest, Henry 
Gregory, Elias Tonay, Robert Kedy, Roger Faber, Adam le Ban, 
John Ban. 


6. 1 April 1290. 


William de Bristoll and his wife Juliana give as a wedding 
present to Thomas le Blound and Matilda his wife a mesuage, 
which they had bought from William le Taylur situated between 
the mesuages of Unfrid le taylur and of William le Loungtaylur, 
extending in length from the road which is called Botestrete to 
another road which is called Krokerestrete for the annual pay- 
ment of one rose at the feast of St. John the Baptist and the 
customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: Henry le Mareschal, Robert de Wileby, Adam 
de Hereford, Robert de Bre, Thomas de Couentre, Robert 
Turbut, John le Decer, John de Wytington a clerk. 


Tapes of two seals. 


6 bis. Another copy of the same without seals. 

Bothe Street was later called Skinner’s Row, or vicus 
pellipariorum, and is now called Christchurch-place. Cf. 
Gilbert, History of Dublin, I. 161. 


7. 1295. 


Laurence son of Unfrid the butcher (cissoris) grants. to 
Roger de Castrocnok part of his land outside the wall in the 
High street in the parish of St. Michael, which lies between the 
land of Geoffrey de Couyntre towards the north and that of 
John Blessyd to the south and is seventeen feet wide, and in 
length extends from Main Street to the land of Margery, daughter 
of the said Geoffrey, towards Rupelle Street. He also grants to 
the said Roger the land which had belonged to the said Margery 
in Rupelle Street in the parish of St. Nicholas lying between 
the lands of Alex de Herford and William de Couyntre, thirty 
feet wide and seventytwo feet long for the customary services 
to the head lords and a wreath of roses to Laurence at the 
feast of the birth of John the Baptist. Laurence guarantees 
quiet possession for a sum of money paid into his hands. 
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Witnesses: John le Seriaunt, then mayor of Dublin, John 
Gyffard and Hugo de Carlton bailiffs, Henry Marescall, Robert 
de Ruton, John de Castrocnok, Nicholas a clerk, Robert Kemp. 


For Rupelle Street, see Gilbert, History of Dublin, 
I. 238. “ The line of street now known as ‘ Back Lane’, 
at the rere of the southern side of High-street, was in 
early times styled ‘Vicus Rupelli, Rochestrete and Rocheli- 
strete’, or Rochelle-street”’. 


8. 16 December 1295. 


Olbert de Bredon grants to Roger de Esseburn a curtilage in 
the suburbs of Dublin next to the venell of Coulan, which had 
belonged to Hawisia Plunket and lies between the land of 
Thomas Godman to the north and the curtilages of Angel Moccon 
to the south. 


Witnesses: Robert de Wilby, mayor of Dublin, Nicholas the 
clerk and Thomas Colys bailiffs, Thomas de Couentre, Adam de 
Herford, William le Graunt. 


Venella, in English vennel, is a narrow lane or passage 
between buildings and occurs frequently in these documents. 
Coulan, that is Cow Lane, was near Bull Lane. 


9. Thursday 3 April 1298. 

This indented document is a littera bipartita between Roger 
de Wyngham, a clerk, and Simon de Allysleye, a merchant. 
Roger leases to Simon some land with buildings on it in High 
Street in St. Audoens parish, which lies between the land of 
John Russel to the east and that of John Stakepol to the west, 
and extends in length from the Royal Road (a regali via) to 
the south up to the cemetery of St. Audoen to the north, from 
easter in the twentysixth year of King Edward for a term of 
twelve years, for an annual rent of eighteen shillings in silver. 
Simon must keep the buildings in good repair. If Roger within 
the term wishes to sell or lease the land to another, it must first 
be offered to Simon at the price proposed by the other. 


Tape for a seal, but no witnesses. 


10. 2 January 1300. 


John de Hochum grants to his son John & the heirs of his 
body three carucates of land with their buildings in Tangwaret- 
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tiston (?) subject to the customary services to the head lords, 
and a yearly payment of ten pounds of silver to the grantor 
during his life. If his son John dies without heirs the land 
remains to his sister Isabella on the same terms, if Isabella die 
without heirs, it remains to her sister Agnes, and if Agnes die 
without heirs, the land reverts to the grantor; who can distrain 
upon all the goods and chattels therein until the ten pounds have 
been paid in full. 


Witnesses: Gerald Tyrel, Thomas de Crumhale, Gilbert de 
Radewe, William Cromle, Roger Lewelyn, Henry Doding,. Richard 
son of Reginald, John de Chylton, Adam le Tanner, 
of Adam de Naas, Jordan de Notingham clerk. 


11. 23 September 1302. 

Elena widow of William de Bredin quits claim to Roger de 
Assebourn of an annual income of fortyfour pence (quadraginta 
et quatuor denariatos redditus) derived from land which had 
belonged to Walter le Coteler in the parish of St. Audoen, 
opposite the stone house which belonged to Robert de Assebourn. 


Witnesses: William de Haukeswelle custos of the city oi 
Dublin, John le Seriaunt and Thomas de Couyntre bailiffs, Henry 
le Mareschal, Robert de Wyleby, John le Decer, William Donor, 
William le Decer, Nicholas a clerk, Robert Kemp. 


William de Haukeswelle is described as custos, not 
Mayor, because at that time the liberty of the City was in 
the hands of the king. Cf. Gilbert, Historic and Municipal 
Documents, p. 521. Iohannes le Seriant et Thomas de 
Couentre balliui ciuitatis Dublin tempore quo libertas 
ejusdem ciuitatis extitit im manu domini regis. Willelmo 
de Hauckeswell tunc custode predicte ciuitatis. 


12. 9 August 1305. 


The mayor and community of the city of Dublin, as far as 
in their power lies, grant to Roger de Assheburn a fosse outside 
the walls next Bertram’s Court (curia Bertrami) extending from 
the tenements at Newgate to the land of Adam de Hereford near 
St. Patricks gate to the south, lying in width between the market 
place (locus nundinarum) and the city wall, for an annual rent 
to the community of the city of twelve pence in silver. 
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Witnesses: John le Seriaunt mayor, Richard de St. Olave 
and John de Leycester provosts, Henry Marechal, Robert de 
Wileby, John Dycer, Thomas de Couentre, Robert de Notingham, 
William Douce, William Dycer. 


Bertram’s Court was near the Cornmarket, which was 
intersected by the city wall at Newgate, dividing the 
parishes of St. Audoen and St. Catherine. This indented 
document is dated in the Guildhall (in Guyala nostra) ,and ° 
a nearly perfect seal of the city is attached. 


The original form of this document may be of interest 
to students of Latin: 


Nouerint Vniuersi nos maiorem & communitatem Ciuitatis 
Dublin quantum in nobis est concessisse Rogero de Assheburn 
quoddam fossatum extra muros eiusdem ciuitatis iuxta curiam 
Bertrami, illud scilicet quod se extendit a tenementis iuxta 
nouam portam Dublin usque ad terram que fuit Ade de Hereford 
iuxta portam Sci. Patricii versus austrum, in latitudine vero 
iacet inter locum Nundinarum & murum Ciuitatis Dublin. 
Habendum & tenendum predictum fossatum cum suis _per- 
tinenciis prefato Rogero heredibus & assignatis suis de nobis & 
heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est libere quiete & plenarie 
imperpetuum, Reddendo inde annuatim Communitati Ciuitatis 
predicte -idem Rogerus heredes uel assignati sui duodecim 
denarios argenti, medietatem ad Pascham & alteram medietatem 
ad festum Sci. Michaelis pro omni seruicio. In cuius rei 
testimonium huic scripto bipartito sigillum nostrum commune & 
sigillum dicti Rogeri alternatim apponuntur. Hiis testibus 
Iohanne le Seriaunt tunc maiore Ciuitatis Dublin, Ricardo de 
Sco. Olauo & Iohanne de Leycester tunc prepositis, Henrico 
Marechal, Roberto de Wileby, Iohanne Dycer, Thoma de 
Couentre, Roberto de Notingham, Willelmo Douce, Willelmo 
Dycer & ailiis. 

Dat. in Guyala nostra in vigilia Sci. Laurencii anno regni 
Regis Edwardi tricesimo tercio. 


endorsed: de fossato de noua porta vsque ad portam Sci. 
Patricii. 
There is. a line scribbled at the bottom: nota hec verba viz. 


quantum in nobis est s. saluo jure regis pro usu . . . cionis quod 
extingui non potest. 
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13. 3 November 1306. 

Quitclaim of John son of William le Lung de Wykynglo to 
Roger de Assheburn of a shop near Newgate to the south. 
William, the father had held the shop according to English law, 
by reason of the death of Agnes daughter of Walter le Cotiller 
and wife of William and mother of John. the shop was nine 
feet long and twelve feet wide; to be held subject to the 
customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: John le Seriaunt, mayor, William Douce and 


Richard de S. Olauo, provosts, John le Decer, Philip de Carrig, 
Walter de Canston, Thomas Sparks (?). 


The word for shop is variously spelt scopa, shopa and 
schopa. 


14. 13 May 1307. 

Robert Leeche, a glove maker (cyrothecarius) grants to Roger 
de Asseburn a shop (selda) about the bridge outside New-gate, 
situated between the shops of Henry le Mareschal and John le 
Decer, and extendng from the bridge to the fosse of Dublin, for 
the customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: John le seriaunt, mayor, William le Douz and 
Richard de S. Olauo provosts, John le Decer, Philip de Carrig, 
Hugo de Molroger a clerk. 


15. 


A mostly illegible lease of land granted by Elyas and his wife 
Alicia: the rent was sixteen shillings, four shillings to be paid at 
each of the four terms. It is dated in the first year of Edward II, 
when John de Decer was Mayor and Richard de S. Olaue and 
John Stakepol were bailiffs, that is in the autumn of 1307. 


15a. 28 March 1308. 

Walter de Rypun grants to John Stakepol & Juliana his wife 
a mesuage with buildings and a garden in the suburbs of Dublin 
in Schepes-strete, lying between another tenement on the north 
and the land of the Prioress and nuns de gratia dei on the south: 
the garden extends in length from the mesuage to the land of 
John Baret to the east and lies in width between the meadow 
of Dublin Castle (pratum castri Dublin) to the north and the 
land of Roger de Assheburne to the south, subject to the 
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customary services to the head lords. And one rose to himself at 
the feast of the Nativity of John the Baptist. 


Witnesses: John Decer, mayor, Richard de St. Olave and the 
said John Stakepol, bailiffs, Robert de Wileby, John Seriaunt, 
Geoffrey de Morton, Thomas Colys, Thomas de Couentre, 
William Douce, Robert Joye, John Graunt, Richard Ffalliwolle, 
Peter Carey, Henry the clerk. 


15b. 27 March 1308. 


Margeria, a widow, grants to John Stakepol and Juliana his 
wife a piece of land in the suburbs at Dublin in Schepestrete, 
lying between the land of the house of St. Stephen to the south 
and the land of the nuns de gratia dei to the north, measuring 
in width in front and behind forty feet, extending in length 
from the Royal Road (a Regali Via) to the west up to the land 
which belonged to Scorlo (?) de Rypun to the east, measuring in 
length five score and twelve feet (quinquies viginti et duodecim 
pedes), subject to the customary services to the head lords, and 
one silver penny annually to her. 


Witnesses: The same as in 15a, omitting Thomas Colys, 
Robert Joye and Richard Ffalliwolle. 


Schepestrete or Sheep Street (vicus ovium), now called 
Ship Street, was outside the city wall, south of Dublin 
Castle. 


15¢c. 23 June 1310. 


Richard Colchestre and Margeria his wife grant to Robert 
Stakepol a tenement with buildings in the suburbs of Dublin in 
St. Patrick’s street: it extends from the Royal Road on the 
east to the old fosse to the west and in length eight score and 
six feet; in width it lies between the tenement of Roger the 
butcher to the north and another tenement, which belonged to 
Gerard, towards the south and is nineteen feet wide: paying to 
the head lords twenty silver pence, half at Michaelmas and half 
at Easter, and one rose annually to Richard and Margeria at 
the feast of St. John the Baptist. 


Witnesses: Walter de Istelep then seneschal of the lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Gilbert of Coudray then serviens, Thomas de 
London, Roger the butcher, Nicholas Lansquir, Hugo Silvestre. 

D 
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St. Patrick’s Street ran south from St. Nicholas’ Gate 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


15d. 23 July 1310. 


Walter, son of the late Robert Marescall, grants to Elyas de 
Assebourn a shop (selda) over the bridge outside New-gate, 
lying between the shop of Geoffrey le Deyer to the east and the 
shop of John Plunket to the west; also another shop lying 
between the tenement which his father Robert held by feoffment 
of Robert de Hereford to the south and the tenement of John 
le Seriaunt to the north, extending in length towards the west 
from the street in front to the fosse of the city towards the east. 
Both these shops he held by legacy from his father; subject to 
the customary services to the head lords. For this gift and con- 
cession Elyas gave him a sum of money for his sustenance (pro 
hac donacione et concessione dedit mihi predictus Elyas quandam 
summam pecunie ad meam sustentacionem). 


Witnesses: Robert de Notingham mayor, Hugo de Carleton 
and Richard de St. Olave bailiffs, John le Decer, William Douce, 


John Sampson, William Sampson de Callan, William le Decer, 
Hugo de Moling clerk. 


15e. 1 September 1310. 
Thomas Marechal, son and heir of the late Henry Mensch 


quitclaims to Hugo de Tuyford all his rights and title in a° § 


mesuage and two shops with buildings on the Quay (super 
Kayam Dublin) together with a vacant plot behind the shops. 
The mesuage, shops and vacant plot Thomas and William 
Alisaundre had enfeoffed as executors of his father Henry. 


Witnesses: Robert de Notingham mayor, Richard de St. 
Olave and Hugo de Carleton bailiffs, Robert de Wileby, John 
Decer, John Seriaunt, Geoffrey de Morton, Thomas Colys, 
Richard Laweles, John Bolket, Luke de Hinkeleye. 


16. 7 April 1311. 


Alex de Wykenore appoints Philip de Stanton his attorney to 
put Richard de Wodehouse in full possession (in plenariam 
seisinam) of a mesuage in Taverners’ street (vicus Taber- 
nariorum) which had belonged to Vincent le Tauerner. Fuller 
details in his deed of feoffment to the said Richard. 
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16a. 7 April 1311. 

This is the deed of feoffment mentioned in 16. The only 
additions are that the mesuage in Taverners street is in the 
parish of St. John de Bouestret, and that the assignment is 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


16b. 1 july 1311. 


The mayor and community of the City of Dublin assign to 
Robert de Bristoll the whole tenement where the old Guildhall 
used to be in Taverners-street (ubi vetus guyalda nostra esse 
consueuit in vico tabernariorum) and two marks annual rent from 
two cellars under the Guildhall, and the whole garden behind to 
the east: the tenement lies in width between the tenement which 
belonged to Vincent the taverner on the north and the stone 
house of Radulph de Wileby on the south and with the garden 
extends from the street in front to the west to the tenement 
which belonged to Walter le Lumbard behind to the east. This 
concession was made in exchange (in excambium) for fifteen 
shillings annual rent arising from a tenement in the street and 
parish of St. Nicholas and for a certain sum of money paid by 
him (quam nobis pacauit): he has also to pay to the mayor and 


community seven pence halfpenny annually for the kings langa- 
bulum. 


Witnesses: John Seriaunt mayor, Richard de St. Olave and 
John de Laycestre bailiffs, Robert de Wileby, John Decer, 
Geoffrey de Morton, Robert de Notingham, Richard Laweles. 


This transaction is mentioned in Gilbert’s History of 
Dublin, 1, p. 153, where he adds: “‘ The Guildhall, which 
is described as a mesuage with cellars and other appur- 
tenances, appears to have fallen into disuse after the 
transfer of its business to the Skinner’s Row early in the 
fourteenth century; and in M‘Cready’s Dublin Street 
Names, s.v. Winetavern-street. 

Langabulum is ground rent. Cf. Du Cange s.v. 
Landgable: Census qui a pradio seu agro debetur, and 
N.E.D. s.v. land-gavel. 


17. 23 August 1312. 
Robert Baron had enfeoffed Robert Bagod in three shops, a 
curtilage and a garden in the suburbs of Dublin: in the parish 
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of S Peter de la Hulle subject to the customary services to the 
head lords: he now gives a quitclaim of all services which might 
be demanded from the shops, curtilage and garden, except 
six pence annual rent which the hem ameadh had been accustomed 
to receive annually from them. 


17a. 2 April 1314. 

Thomas le Mareschal, son of Henry de Mareschal, assigns to 
Robert de Moenes all his rights in all the lands, rents and 
tenements in the High-street in the parish of St. Michael, and 
also in half a stone house towards Gilmocholmok-street in the 
same parish. these tenements Henry le Mareschal, the father 
of Thomas, had given to Robert De Ruyton on his marriage with 
Juliana, Henry’ s daughter. 


Witnesses: Richard Lawles mayor, Richard de St. Olave one 
of the bailiffs, Robert de Wileby, John le Decer, Robert de 
Notingham, Walter de Porton, Robert le Woder, William Douce, 
William le Decer, Adam le Shereman, Gerald le Penon, John 
de Stakepole, Thomas de Colecester. 


' Gilleholmac-street occurs in D.K.R., xxiii, No. 480, 
about 1218: it was named from, MacGillamocholmog 
King of Leinster in 1103. Cf. Gilbert, History of Dublin, 
I, p. 230: “Contiguous to the western side of St. Michael’s 
church and extending from the High-street to the Cook- 
street stood in the twelfth century MacGillamocholmog- 
street, styled in medieval records Vicus de Kulholmok, 
Gillecholmoc-street or Venella Gilmeholmock; and in its 
immediate vicinity was the portal called MacGillamochol- 
mog’s gate or Porta Gillemeholmoc”’. 


17b. 4 March 1318. 

Walter le Fferour grants to John Stakepol a curtilage in the 
suburbs of Dublin in Sheep-street in the parish of St. Michael, 
lying in width between the land of the said John and the meadow 
of Dublin Castle to the north, and extending in length from the 
land of the said John to the east up to the land of Walter to 
the west, for the service of one rose annually at the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


Witnesses: Robert de Notingham mayor, Robert le Woder 
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and Robert Burnel bailiffs, Robert de Menys, Adam Ffulpot, 
Adam le Shereman. 


17c. 9 March 1318. 


John Elysaunder grants to Thomas de Mateshale two acres 
of arable land in Rathcoul, in the field which is called le Brode- 
fold: half an acre lies in width between the land of Adam del 
Rath to the east and that of John Chaumpeneys to the west; 
half an acre between the land of Roger le Deueneys to the east 
and that of Alicia Gyllot to the west; half an acre between the 
land of Roger Aleyn to the east and that of Roger Aylmer to 
the west, and half an acre between the land of John le Long on 


both sides to the east and west for the customary services to the 
head lords. 


Witnesses: Thomas Alwey, then provost of Rathcoul, Peter 
son of Walter, then serviens, John le Mareschal, John Perys, 
William le Long, Walter Row, Hugo de Moling, clerk. 


17d. 4 April 1318. 


Iohanna, daughter of William Alwey of Rathcoul grants to 
Thomas de Matesale four acres of arable land lying in the field 
called Lyteslade, between the land which once belonged to 
Radulph de Aylmer on the north and the road which leads to 
Naas on the south, and extending in length from the water which 
flows through the middle of Lytesdale to the field which is called 
Halfesoulonde. To have and to hold “cum omnibus libertatibus 
tam in moris, montanis, pratis, turbariis, pascuis et pasturis quam 
in aliis liberis consuetudinibus ad predictam terram spectan- 
tibus”; subject to the services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: John le Mareschall, John Peres, William Long, 
John Aleyn, Roger Peres, John de Rathe, Thomas Rauf. 


17e. 25 July 1318. 


Margeria, widow of William Traunt, grants to her daughter 
Alicia de Leybourne half an acre of arable land in the suburbs 
of Dublin in the parish of St. James, lying between the land of 
Roger de Castrocnok towards the east and that of Matilda de 
Bree towards the west, and extending from Potter’s-street (vicus 
figulorum) towards the south to Credoc’s meadow towards the 
north, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: Robert de Notingham mayor, Robert Joye and 
Robert Burnel bailiffs, Robert de Wileby, Thomas le Mareschal, 
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Luke de Hinkeleye, Walter de Castrocnok, Rugo de Molinger, 
clerk. 


Robert de Notingham was mayor in the years 1309-10, 
1314-15, the three successive years 1316-19, and the two 
successive years 1320-22. In Henry Berry’s Catalogue 
cf the Mayors, Provosts and Bailiffs of Dublin City, 
Proc. R.I.A., xxviii, C 2, the first bailiff is given as Robert 
Woder, not Robert Joye. 


17f. 12 December 1319. 


Henry Elysaundre, son of the late William Elusaundre, grants 
to Elena la Mareschal, widow of Henry le Mareschal, a tene- 
ment which he held by a legacy of the said Henry le Mareschal, 
in the parish of St. Michael, lying between Gilmocholmog-street 
to the east and the land of the canons of St. Patricks Church 
to the west, and extending from Cook’s-street to the north to the 
land of Walter Markaund to the south. 


Witnesses : Robert le Moenes mayor Luke Broun and William 
le Mareschal bailiffs, Robert de Wilhugby, John le Seriaunt, Hugo 
a clerk. 


This document is called a Quieta clamancia in the 
endorsement. 


17g. 20 December 1319. 


Adam le Latimer grants to Robert de North and to Robert 
de Achssebourne a mesuage in Bothestrete in the parish of 
St. Werburgh extending from that street to Sutors’ street (vicus 
sutorum), lying between the tenement of John de Herford and 
Margeria his wife on the east and that of Gilbert de Twiford on 
the west. 


Witnesses: Robert de Moenes mayor, Luke Broun and 
William le Marchal bailiffs, Robert de Notyngham, John le Decer, 
John le Seriaunt, Richard la Weles, William Douce, Robert 
Burnel, Robert le Clerk, Stephen de Mora, John le Hore, John 
de Herford, Thomas ffaucoun, John Godgaue. 


Bothe-strete, later called Skinners Row, is now Christ- 
church Place. Sutors’ Street extended from St. Nicholas’ 
Church to Werburgh Street; it was sometimes called 
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Behind Street, because it was behind Skinners Row (vicus 
pellipariorum). 


17h. 1 July 1320. 

Quitclaim of Alicia, widow of Robert Bass, to John le Alund 
de Oughterard and Anabilla his wife of her share, that came to 
her, in the way of dowry, by the death of her husband Robert, 
this was a piece of land in the suburbs of Dublin in St. Thomas 
street in the parish of St. James, lying between the land of 
William de Wodeworth, clerk of Kilmainin, and of the said John 
and Anabilla. which had once belonged to John Tailleburgh, and 
extending in length from the street in front to Pypelane behind. 


18. 3 January 1317. 

Thomas son of John, Earl of Kildare sends greeting to all who 
shall see or hear this letter. Because William Lator is now his 
man and faithful (presenter homo noster est et fidelis) he implores 
them (vniuersitatem vestram imploramus) whenever he should 
come to them, not to do him any injury or allow harm to be 
done to him by any; but rather to protect, maintain and defend 
him till the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Mary; that 
is till the second of February. 


John FitzThomas FitzGerald, an ancestor of the Dukes 
of Leinster, was created Earl of Kildare 14 May, 1316, 
and died 12 September, 1316; he was succeeded by his 
son, Thomas FitzJohn, who died 5 April, 1328. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





MACRAN’S TREATMENT OF THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY (II). 


Speculative Philosophy: Evolution. 


“The conception of evolution is distinguished from the 
conception of mere things, first by the fact that it is a self- 
wrought alteration—the original homogeneity must have 
differentiated of itself, or, what is the same thing, through 
a force inherent in itself, since it was-itself the totality of 
existence with nothing outside it; and secondly by the 
discrimination of values.”—MAacran. 


THE point so far reached is this. A transcendental— 
synthesising—activity must function if we are to have 
experience of objects and scientific knowledge about them, 
else we should have sense-impressions completely lacking 
in organisation. Now it was observed that the sceptical 
phase involved more than persistence, for it removed the 
basis of causality and science as well. The problem is, 
therefore, wider than one of persistence, and it is necessary 
to see exactly how wide. 

In saying that objects, to be cognisable at all, must be 
persistent, we are saying that their sense-data must form a 
Plurality, as a group a Unity, and as a unified group a 
Totality ; that they must form a Substance with Accidents; 
that in the eyes of the scientist they are Causes and 
Effects, that they form physical systems in which they 
display Reciprocity of action; that they must have Reality, 
yet they must also have Negation in so far as they do not 
form the sum total of being, and Limitation in that their 
reality is negated by Limits; that they must have Existence 
as well as Possibility, and also Necessity. 

Several issues now open up. (1) If speculation supplies 
us with these categories, it should also supply us with 
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some systematic way of arranging them and some logical 
way of discovering them apart from the process of 
“happening to think of them’. (2) If these categories 
are imposed transcendentally upon sense-data so as to form 
physical objects, and—by hypothesis—the sense-data are 
presented in themselves unconditioned by the categories, 
we shall have accounted for the existence of physical 
objects but not for the origin of sense-data. They will 
apparently be just primordially given. Both issues call for 
some discussion. 

(1) The categories number a dozen and have been 
gathered more or less at random. Can we be sure then 
that we have discovered them all? We cannot. We can 
never be sure of this unless we have some logical criterion 
for determining them. A way of doing this may emerge 
if we try to arrange them in some kind of order; for, 
after all, it is natural to expect categories of Thought to 
be related to each other. (a) It is noticeable, for instance, 
that the third category of each group appears to unite the 
first two. Thus a Unity or Assemblage here means a 
group of undifferentiated entities, and the Assemblage is 
numerically One; the Plurality is the numerically Many 
unconnected entities. Unity and Plurality coalesce in 
Totality; for Totality is a Plurality which is not merely 
a Plurality but transcends itself and is a Unity as well, 
and Totality is likewise a Unity which is not merely a 
Unity whose members contain no difference but a Unity 
which transcends itself and is at the same time a Plurality. 
In this way Unity and Plurality are aspects of Totality. 
In the same kind of way Limitation is the unity of Reality 
and Negation; and when there is Existence in virtue of 
Possibility alone—when the Possible is Actual—then it 
is Necessary. Here we have the germ of some categorial 
law. (b) Having grouped the twelve categories into four 
sets in which the third of each set is the unity of the 
. other two, we naturally want to know how the groups are 
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related. The groups may be classified as Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, and Modality. Evidently we should 
expect these generic categories to be related, since they 
are, too, categories of Thought. Pursuing the same 
notion as before we might hope to find that two of these 
unite in one of the others. In this we should not, broadly 
speaking, be disappointed; for things that not only have 
Quality (such as yellowness) but have Quantity as well 
(such as heat) are easily seen to be Relational. This is 
crude and abrupt, but let it serve for the moment. The 
idea that emerges is that the categories employed by 
Thought are in individual and generic cases to be arranged 
in groups of three, in which two find their unity in a third. 
(c) It is noteworthy that in these cases where a category 
is the unity of two others, these two supply what is lacking 
in the other—this will be obvious from the’ examples 
cited. In other words, these two are Opposites. The 
unifying category is, therefore, a Unity of Opposites. 
With this we pass from Kant to a new thesis in Fichte. 
We have, then, discovered something at least of the 
law governing the concepts of Thought : its categories can 
be grouped in threes, a pair being opposites, and the third 
being their unity. Is there no chance that, given one 
category, we should discover a few others by means of 
this conception? Could we not deduce from, say, the 
category of Unity (blank undifferentiated unity) the 
category—its opposite—of Plurality (a numerical many 
without coherence), and thence the unity of these, the 
category of Totality? Such a process does, indeed, seem 
hopeful, but how should we start? Well, Cartesians as 
we are, discussing the categories of Thought, categories 
implied by any thinking whatever, and certain of our 
thinking, let us start with the most obvious category of 
all—the Ego. The opposite would be the Non-ego, the 
world at large—but what would form the necessary unity? 
Evidently we are seeking a unity of Dualism again, in a 
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new sphere, and this unity of matter (Non-ego) and mind 
(the Ego) we may call the Absolute. It is not at all 
certain, however, that we have really done more to solve 
our dualism than to restate it in a new language; and, 
indeed, in the present stage this is so. Let us, in spite of 
that, depart from the present topic and turn to (2) until 
we find it linking up with the point we have just reached. 

(2) This is a second issue opened up by the idea that 
there are categories of Thought. This issue is again a 
dualism; for the categories are imposed upon something 
essentially disparate from them, namely, sense-data pre- 
sented unconditioned by the categories, sense-data 
primordially given. (a) It is unthinkable that sense-data 
have no source; but whatever this source may be it is 
something unconditioned by the categories. Now since 
these are the features of Thought, nothing can be cognised 
that does not come under them. The source of sense-data 
is, therefore, beyond cognition—in a word, Things-in- 
Themselves. We shall only lead ourselves into gross 
mistakes, moreover, if we try to bring them under the 
categories—but if we do not we shall have resuscitated 
our dualism with a vengeance. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to modify our position, so as to bring the sphere 
of Things-in-Themselves, the Unconditioned, within the 
sway of Thought. Now the most noticeable feature of 
Thought is the category of Thought-in-itself, or Thought- 
in-general. And it is to be remarked upon that the 
sphere of things-in-themselves is the very opposite of 
this: so far from being like Thought at all or possessing 
its connexions and coherence, it is the reverse, dis- 
connected—unconditioned by any rational connecting link 
-—isolated from Thought, a bare existence, something that 
just is. Such can be said to be categorised by the notion 
of Otherness in General: and we have, therefore, the two 
great spheres, Thought-in-Itself and Otherness in General. 
Since these categories are clearly opposites, it is natural 
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to seek their unity, and to bring the source of sense-data 
within the sphere of Thought by reverting to the logic 
discussed under (1). The position, that of Schelling, 
reduces to this: our dualism will be solved, and issues 
(1) and (2) become identified, if we can develop the logic 
of opposites and their unity. Let us proceed with this. 

Ego and Non-Ego are opposite categories and we seek 
their unity in what we shall in advance—prior to dis- 
covering its nature—call the Absolute. So far we reach 
this conception only in answer to a certain need—the 
logical need to arrange our categories in order—and we 
hope that the law of opposites and their unity furnished 
by this will prove fertile. But on looking into our 
progress, all we can claim to have done is to posit the 
Absolute : that is to say, we have announced that we have 
reason to require it and have a certain rule of thumb 
for producing it. But this is not enough; we cannot 
remain satisfied with positing the Absolute thus, for this 
amounts to a mere assertion of its actuality. We might 
as well say that because we need a solution to our dualism 
we will posit an answer to it! We could do so of course 
—and in scientific research such procedure is legitimate— 
but we should be as far away as ever from discovering 
the nature of our answer that we had astutely posited. 
Having assured ourselves of the existence of the two 
elements, Ego and Non-ego, to be unified, we should by 
positing an Absolute obtain a mere nullity, a night in 
which all cows are black. This was Hegel’s criticism of 
Schelling, and we now pass to the position of Hegel 
himself. 

To be potent our method of developing categories by 
opposites and their unity must be independent of our 
positing the next one required : somehow or other a given 
category must produce its opposite itself, and by itself; 
without our help, without the opposite being posited by us. 
Similarly, too, these opposites must coalesce so as to yield 
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their own unity of themselves and not require us to posit 
their unity because we cannot solve problems without it. 
The Womb of Thought must be pregnant of itself and 
bring forth its web of categories of itself : renouncing the 
separation involved in dualism, it must be man and woman 
in one. 

It is worth pausing awhile just now to see how far we 
have answered Descartes’ original problem of dualism. In 
this we had certain knowledge of the mind, but not of 
the body or of matter; and there was the peculiar fact that 
truths (e.g. geometrical) of the mind held good of the 
material. Both these difficulties of dualism were answered 
as soon as we reached the conception of categories imposed 
upon sense-impressions by the mind: for if physical 
objects were formed according to the categories of the 
mind, knowledge of the general features of matter can 
no longer be denied; and if physical objects are formed 
according to the categories of the mind, the truths of the 
mind hold good of the material—so both difficulties in 
dualism are answered. But a difficulty remained in that 
we had no guarantee that sense-data were actually 
synthesised by the categories to form physical objects, 
and we are even left with a logical doubt about the 
possibility of this. For at best the conception was a 
merely posited conception, asserted for a purpose, namely, 
the purpose of solving the dualism; and, on the second 
point, if the categories are completely disparate from 
sense-data, are we not caught in another dualism, as 
difficult as the first, concerning the relation between two 
wholly unrelated entities? Both these difficulties are now 
disposed of in the position now reached; for a categorial 
law has been discovered displaying it as necessary that the 
categories of the mind should be read into the material 
synthesising sense-data into physical objects. This is 
because the category of the Ego was found to lead to 
that of the Non-ego in general, according to which the 
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latter has a logical dependence upon the Ego; i.e. matter 
depends on mind in the sense of containing the mind as 
an infused element in itself. This categorial law also 
resolves the dualism between the categories and sense-data, 
for sense-data are now seen to be the categories in the 
form of Otherness in General. So all seems well: 
Descartes’ dualism is solved (Kant), though the solution 
gives rise to difficulties of its own; these are disposed of 
(Fichte), though by means of a conception which itself 
leads to a new problem, namely, the problem of justifying 
the law of categorial relationships. But this is not really 
satisfactory, for our first attempt to justify this law 
provides us with an empty blank (Schelling). Thus 
Fichte and Schelling require Hegel to complete the triad 
and provide the solution. 

To solve Descartes’ dualism completely, and _ the 
difficulties to which partial solutions give rise, requires 
that we justify our categorial law: a given category must 
lead to another, its opposite, not because we feel a need 
for it in a certain problem, but of itself and its own inner 
nature; and these opposites much merge, not because we 
wish them to, but because it is their intrinsic nature to do 
so. 

The logic of categorial connexions, due to Hegel, is 
called dialectic. It contains several prominent features: 
(1) It is a process, a kind of flux; (2) It is a chain in 
which stages are marked by categories, though the 
passage is continuous; (3) Thus in a sense no hard and 
fast line can be drawn between one category and the next 
—they pass into one another; (4) In passing from one 
category to its opposite and thence to their unity, the first 
one is merely passing to another stage: it is therefore 
not being replaced by another one; rather does it replace 
itself by another one, and nothing is lost, save the 
outward form of the original category; (5) What is left 
behind in the transition is not the first category, but the 
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first category considered as complete in itself; as such it 
is an object of attack and a basis for further building. 

What occurs in the dialectic is broadly that categories 
are built on a basis of abstraction, i.e. on lower, earlier 
categories wrongly considered as independent and as 
complete in themselves. In this way progress is made 
towards fuller and fuller categories, each containing 
elements of what has gone before. It is, therefore, a 
retreat rather than a progress, a working back towards 
concrete conceptions of which the early categories are just 
aspects. This gives us the clue to the order and arrange- 
ment of categories: we shall discover the one to begin on 
by abstracting from reality as much as possible. The 
most abstract category of all, thus arrived at, will be our 
starting point; and from this we must recede to fuller, 
more concrete, categories, more adequate to describe our 
world. 

The most abstract category is clearly Being; but it is 
seen to be so abstract and devoid of content as to be 
identical with Nothing. The total idea we have here, 
namely, the idea of Being giving rise to the idea of 
Nothing is the idea of a Becoming; and Becoming is 
clearly the unity whose elements are the opposites, Being 
and Nothing. Now the idea of Becoming is itself 
extremely abstract and devoid of content—it has as yet 
no content that becomes. All that is involved so far is, 
therefore, the idea of Quality. 

Allowing these categories to pursue their dialectic way, 
let us assume that they close up to form a system of logical 
categories, summarised in the category of the Absolute 
Idea, which contains all the others as elements. To solve 
our dualism we have to see if this—the category of the 
Ego in General—can give rise to the category of the 
Non-ego in general, or, as we shall call it, the category 
of Nature: on this hangs the solution of Descartes’ 
dualism. Now a great deal has been written expounding 
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exactly what is required in this transition from the Absolute 
Idea to Nature, and a great deal of light has been thrown 
upon it; but it is usually held that the full necessity of the 
passage has never been entirely demonstrated. If this is 
correct, speculation has pulled up short of the final step 
which might solve dualism. Macran himself, in his first 
Introduction, made the boldest attempt to establish the 
deduction, but it would be out of place to discuss its 
validity here. Whatever the truth of the issue may be, 
the history of modern philosophy may be seen to consist 
in the development of dualism; it is all inherent in 
Descartes’ cogito ergo sum. 


The content of the present paper is dialectic, applied 
as Hegel might have applied it to the development oi 
Kantian and post-Kantian philosophy, or to the task ot 
unfolding Hegel’s own philosophy out of those that 
preceded it. No matter which way the interpretation be 
taken, the principal aspect discernible is one of evolution. 
Hegel’s standpoint evolves logically—+.e. according to 
dialectical logic—from his predecessors; and likewise the 
categories evolve logically one from another. That the 
dialectic of the categories embraces the conception of 
evolution may be seen in the following way. Categories, 
which form the stuff of speculation, are linked by a 
process; but they also pave the way to Truth, when the 
headings under which the world is to be considered are no 
longer one-sided and an adequate category is discovered. 
It follows that the process, if it is to satisfy this 
condition, must also be a progress. The notion we have 
here is one, not unrelated to one discussed above, in which 
categories—instruments of Truth—progress, by a logical 
process, to the Truth: they belong to a series and move 
towards a goal. The notion is the notion of Evolution. 
Perhaps the most salient feature of evolution, immediately 
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derivable from the fact that it involves a progress, is that 
it is irreversible. This demands some attention. 

It is very usual to explain these ideas by means of the 
simile of the acorn and the oak. The acorn contains the 
oak implicitly, as a possibility not yet become actual; that 
is to say, the acorn has it in it to become an oak and not 
something else. The oak transcends the acorn, is not 
analytically contained in the acorn, nor yet something 
superadded from without. The oak is what the acorn 
has it in it to become. The oak does not, however, leave 
the acorn behind and become an independent entity like a 
child living apart from its mother after birth, but is: still 
the acorn: the oak contains the acorn explicitly. Then 
the process is one from acorn to oak and not vice versa. 
The evolution consists in (1) a connexion between acorn 
and oak such that the acorn has to become an oak and not 
a weeping willow, (2) a connexion such that the oak has 
to develop from an acorn and not a chestnut, and (3) the 
process is irreversible. ‘This is not yet sufficiently clear.* 

(1) and (2). It does not help matters to describe these 
by means of the terminology “implicit” and “explicit”, 
because these words only mean what have been set out 
in (1) and (2), in somewhat longer fashion in ordinary 
words. The problem at issue here is to determine what 
is meant by “become” and “develop.” Now philosophers 
have given the impression that they had discovered some- 
thing profound when they observed that the acorn was an 
implicit form of the oak and that the oak was an explicit 
form of the acorn; but this is to mistake terminology for 
knowledge. (3) It is easy to understand this—everybody 
knows that an acorn can become an oak and that an oak 
cannot become an acorn, but it is extremely difficult to 
find out in what this irreversibility consists. Probably 

*The remaining few pages are not taken from Macran or Hegel; 


they are eductions I have drawn to round off the theme, and I think 
it quite possible that Hegel and Macran would have accepted them. 


E 
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the importance of it lies in a conflict of desires—one to 
develop in a forward direction as a healthy mind should, 
and the other to regress towards childhood or further, as 
most minds do to some extent. This aspect of evolution 
must indicate the philosopher’s realisation that he cannot 
fulfil his wish to return to the past. Objectively speak- 
ing, the direction of evolution may be that of increasing 
complexity; but this is too vague to suffice as a definition. 
_ It would be difficult to say in what way an oak was more 
complex than an acorn. 

Let us go to the only form of the philosophical con- 
ception of evolution that is closely worked out: that is, 
Hegel’s. 

In the evolution of the categories, in which the dialectic 
progresses in an organic fashion from implicit to explicit, 
we find several features which are peculiar to Hegel, and 
‘ on that account not obviously characteristic of evolution 
in general. There is the use of the phrase “pass into”, 
a lower category “passes into” a higher one. This is as 
the boy passes into the youth and the youth passes into 
the man. The phrase certainly indicates a transition noi 
from one thing to another but from one phase of a thing 
to another phase of that same thing: changes in the 
permanent pass into one another. So far we have but 
restated our feeling that there is something baffling about 
organic change, and no doubt that is at the root of the 
problem. Enlightenment may be sought from the use of 
“pass” in English in phrases like “the passing of the old” 
and “passing away’, in which these features are involved: 
the way is paved for the coming of the new; affection and 
sadness are felt for the old; and there is the knowledge 
that the old has not striven in vain. This may be 
summarised by saying that emotional ties connect the 
stages passed through; and that the highest aim of a stage 
is to make way for the next—to render itself superfluous. 
This last point finds certain evidence both in psychology 
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and in Hegel. That it is a notion to be found in human 
life is obvious: the function of every parent, animal or 
human, is to become superfluous to the offspring. More- 
over, the notion is one of mediation: the function of an 
intermediary is to unite indissolubly the stages before and 
after itself. This is a metaphor used frequently by Hegel 
of the process of uniting opposing categories. This 
mediation in organic process would suggest—from its 
religious origin—that some sin has to be atoned for and 
put aside in a higher state. 

Another feature of the dialectic or evolution of the 
categories is that the truth, which we suppose will be thus 
arrived at, will be recognised to be true as against the 
false or prove itself true, because it will establish itself 
out-of falsity. If two candidates for an honour had equal 
pretentions there would be no way of choosing between 
them. Similarly, too, in Hegel, the system makes so great 
a claim to rationality that it cannot be left to us even to 
choose the true from the false, but the true must be made 
to show itself as true because built up on the false, and 
the false must convict itself. The ideas involved in this 
are: the power of truth; the superior position of truth over 
falsity; the aggressive stamping down of falsity; self- 
confession in the false; the true having its basis in the 
false. 

Evolution is plainly an important notion. Many 
problems reduce to this at bottom, such, for example, as 
that of explaining how the higher is built on the lower. 
Clearly, a philosophy which sets itself such an aim must 
lie completely outside the scope of systems based on formal 
logic : it has often been levelled as a criticism against Hegel 
that he got something out of nothing, which cannot be 
done by deductive reasoning. But his dialectic has little 
or no connexion with ordinary deductive reasoning. 

To collect the notions involved in Evolution as under- 


stood by Hegel : 
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(1) The wonder of organic growth; 

(2) Emotional attitudes towards a passing stage; 

(3) The past has not laboured in vain; 

(4) The highest aim of a stage is to mediate for the 
next one (i) to pave the way for it, (ii) to 
render itself superfluous, and (iii) to lead to 
a higher unity; 

(5) Mediation in a moral sense; 

(6) The power of truth; 

(7) The antagonism of truth to falsity; 

(8) Self-confession of falsity; 

(9) The true having a necessary basis in the false. 


This is truly a remarkable set of ideas to find in the 
notion of Evolution, and it is scarcely to be denied that 
they are notions of the profoundest psychological 
significance; without a capacity to grasp their psycho- 


logical nature, speculative philosophy must remain an 
enigma. Having reached the acme of speculation, let us 
see what general features can be found there. 

(1) It is clear that all the conceptions involved transcend 
.sense-experience, and. to satisfy the preliminary definition 
given of speculation by the Principle of Transcendence. 

(2) While this would probably be accepted by nearly 
all philosophers, there might be less unanimity about the 
nature of the interpretation meted out to these con- 
ceptions. It is not uncommon to-day to regard them 
as treated deductively; but the foregoing, and also 
a perusal of the writings of Descartes, Locke, Kant, or 
Hegel, would suggest rather that they are treated 
transcendentally. That is to say, when a concept offers 
a difficulty, a problem, or the appearance of a contra- 
diction, the speculator asks what more ultimate concept 
will resolve the difficulty, but he rarely, if ever, makes 
deductive inferences. Spinoza may be felt to be an 
exception to this tendency ; but it is likely that his deductive 
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order of exposition was not the same as his transcendental 
order of discovery, for he probably began with his 
conception of the universe, as manifested in his more 
important theorems and then reasoned transcendentally to 
his presuppositional definitions. But, be that as it may, 
it would seem that the general tendency of speculation 
is transcendental rather than deductive. Speculative 
philosophy might, therefore, be defined as the transcen- 
dental study of transcendent concepts. 

(3) When once the transcendental mode of reasoning 
is observed, its evolutionary nature will also become 
evident: having begun with one concept, the speculator 
finds that this drives him transcendentally to another, which 
amounts to saying that a set of concepts evolve from one 
another, with a definite order of growth. 

(4) This order of growth is not only characteristic of 
the concepts forming a philosophy, but is even found to 
characterise the relation connecting systems that succeeded 
one another historically. 

(5) The thread of speculative concepts that has been 
given to the last two chapters has been spun from the 
Cartesian Cogito, ergo swum and from that alone. Thus a 
single philosophical distinction can lead to a systematic 
web of concepts—though only when viewed from the 
speculative angle. Hence we may say that a speculative 
system arises from the application of the speculative 
attitude to a transcendent concept. 


It is worth adding a concluding note, which I am sure 
Macran would have agreed with. The Anglo-Hegelian 
School or the Absolutists, whose chief representatives 
were Bradley and Bosanquet, give a wholly misleading 
picture of Hegel, whose philosophy, whatever its merits or 
defects, was much more profound. A strong case could 
be presented for the view that there is practically nothing 
in the absolutist philosophy not already contained and 
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more significantly expressed in Hegel. Much of Hegel 
(e.g. his connexion with previous philosophy) that affords 
a clue to what he was striving after is entirely lacking in 
Absolutism. English philosophers think of speculation in 
terms of Absolutism, which is in fact but a diluted form 
of Hegel—it could, indeed, be argued that the Absolutists 
had more in common with Kant and Schelling that with 
Hegel. In this connexion the following is of interest. 
In the course of a critical notice on Die philosophischen 
Stromungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien by Rudolf 
Metz, Professor Aaron made the following comments .* 
“One of the most interesting things that comes to light 
in this section is the fact that British idealism is almost 
unknown in Germany. While much attention has been 
paid to Mill, Spencer, Russell and some others, none at 
all—or, at most, very little—has been given to the idealists. 
Metz tells us that Bosanquet, for instance, is, to all intents 
and purposes, unknown in Germany. A translation of 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality appeared in 1928, but 
practically no copies of it have been sold. Yet one might 
have thought that the Germans would have welcomed a 
philosophy so very Hegelian. But even the closest 
students of Kant and Hegel, it seems, have given little 
attention to the movement which dominated the English 
mind for a generation’. This may not be so very 
surprising. After all, the Absolutists did not claim to be 
Hegelians (Bradley in his preface to Appearance and 
Reality expressly disclaims the title), and their work could 
not be regarded as a suitable substitute for Hegel, though 
it might provide an introduction to him. Students of 
Hegel would, therefore, have no motive for studying the 
Absolutists. 


? Mind, 1936, pp. 89, 90. 


J. O. WISDOM. 





A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC 
WRITINGS BY MEMBERS OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THIS paper constitutes the second of a short series on the 
economic work of members of Trinity College. The first, 
“Trinity College, Dublin, and the Theory of Value, 
1832-1863”, appears in Economica for August, 1945, 
and it is hoped that the third, “ Economic Studies at 
Trinity College, Dublin”, may appear in a following issue 
of Hermathena. 

The bibliography includes only the principal works of 
each individual, in the original editions, and important sub- 
sequent editions. Papers and pamphlets are not separately 
cited except where they are of special significance. An 
exception has been made in the case of the late Professor 
C. F. Bastable; here the list has been made as complete 
as- possible, since no bibliography of his work has yet 
appeared. In a few other instances a complete bibliography 
or study of an individual’s work already exists, and a 
reference to this is then included. 

After 1847, many papers on economic subjects were 
read to the Dublin Statistical Society (later the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland) by members of 
Trinity College. A complete index to these, arranged 
under both name and subject headings and covering the 
period 1847 to 1919, will be found in Mr. Shannon Millin’s 
“The Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland: 
Historical Memoirs.” (Dublin, 1920.) 

The dates given in brackets after the name of each 
author are those of birth and death; those which follow 
in the case of the Professors of Political Economy show 
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the period of their tenure of the Chair. The principal 
distinctions of authors other than the Professors are briefly 
noted. 


1. WRITERS OF THE PERIOD 1700-1830. 





(For this period reference should be made to:— 
H. R. Wagner: “Irish Economics, 1700-1783. A 
Bibliography with Notes.” (London, privately printed, 
1907.)) 






ROBERT, First ViscoUNT MOLESWorRTH. (1656—1725.) 
Some Considerations for the Promoting of Agriculture And 
Employing the Poor. (Dublin, 1723. Preface signed 
R.L.V.M.) 
JONATHAN SwiFT, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. (1667-1745.) 

A Proposal For the universal Use of Irish Manufacture, In 
Cloaths and Furniture of Houses, &c. Utterly Rejecting and 
Renouncing Every Thing wearable that comes from England. 
(Dublin, 1720. Anon.) 

The Swearer’s-Bank: Or, Parliamentary Security For 
Establishing a new Bank in Ireland. Wherein The Medicinal 
Use of Oaths is considered. (With The Best in Christendom. 
A Tale.) Written by Dean Swift. (Dublin, 1720.) 















The Drapier’s Leiters : — 















(1) A Letter To The Shop-Keepers, Tradesmen, Farmers 
and Common-People of Ireland, Concerning the Brass Hallf- 
Pence Coined by M" Woods, with a Design to have them 
Pass in this Kingdom. 

Wherein is shewn the Power of the said Patent. the 
Value of the Half-Pence, and how far every Person may be 
oblig’d to take the same in Payments, and how to behave 
in Case. such an Attempt should be made by Woods or any 
other Person. (Very Proper to be kept in every Family.) 
By M. B. Drapier. (Dublin, date uncertain, probably 
about February, 1723.) 

(2) A Letter To Mr. Harding the Printer, Upon 
Occasion of a Paragraph In His News-Paper of Aug. 1*'. 
Relating to Mr. Wood’s Half-Pence. By M. B. Drapier. 
Author of the Letter to the Shop-Keepers, &c. (Dublin, 
dated Aug. 4, 1724.) 
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(3) Some Observations Upon a Paper Call’d The Report 
Of The Committee Of The Most Honourable the Privy 
Council in England, Relating to Wood’s Half-pence. By 
M. B. Drapier. Author of the Letter to the Shop-Keepers, 
&c. (Dublin, dated Aug. 25, 1724.) 

(4) A Letter To The Whole People of Ireland. By 
M. B. Drapier. Author of the Letter to the Shop-Keepers, 
&c. (Dublin, dated Oct. 13, 1724.) 

(5) A Letter To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount Molesworth. By M. B. Drapier, Author of the 
Letter to the Shop-Keepers, etc. (Dublin, dated Dec. 14, 
1724.) 


The first collected edition of the Drapier’s Letters 
appeared in Dublin in 1725 under the title “ Fraud 
Detected: Or, The Hibernian Patriot; An _ excellent 
recent edition:is Herbert Davis: “ Jonathan Swift, The 
Drapier’s Letters and other works 1724-1725” (Oxford, 
1941). 


A Short View Of The State of Ireland. Dublin, 1728. 
Anon.) 

An Answer To a Paper, Called A Memorial Of the Poor 
Inhabitants, Tradesmen and Labourers of the Kingdom of 
Ireland. By the Author of the Short View of the State of 
Ireland. (Dublin, 1728.) 

A Modest Proposal For preventing the Children of Poor 
People From being a Burthen to their Parents, Or The Country, 
And For making them Beneficial to the Publick. (Dublin, 
1729.) 

A Proposal for Giving Badges To The Beggars In All The 
Parishes of Dublin. (London and Dublin, 1737.) 

{Reasons Why we should not Lower the Coins Now current 
in this Kingdom. Occasioned by a Paper Intituled, Remarks 
on the Coins current in this Kingdom.| To which is added, 
The Rev. Dean Swift’s Opinion, Delivered by him, in an 
Assembly of above One hundred and Fifty eminent Merchants 
who met at the Guild Hall, on Saturday the 24th of April, 
1736, in order to draw up their Petition, and Present it to 
his Grace the Lord Lieutenant against lowering said Coin. 
(Dublin, 1736.) 
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The following two tracts appear in Deane Swift’s 1765 
edition of Swift’s works :— 


The Truth of some Maxims in State and Government, 
Examined With Reference To Ireland. (Written in 1724.) 

A Letter on Mr. M’Culla’s Project About Halfpence, And 
a New One Proposed. (Written in 1729.) 

Consult: H. Teerink: ‘ Bibliography of the Writings in 
Prose and Verse of Jonathan Swift, p.p.” (The Hague, 1937). 


THOMAS Prior, B.A., Founder of the Dublin Society. 1682 (?)- 
1751.) 

A List of the Absentees of Ireland, And the Yearly Value 
of their Estates and Incomes spent abroad. With Observations 
On the Present State and Condition of that Kingdom. 
(Dublin, 1729, Anon.) 

———— Second edition, with “ A Large Appendix, con- 
taining a farther List and Observations.” (London, 1730.) 

Observations on Coin in General With Some Proposals for 
Regulating the Value of Coin in Ireland. By the Author of 
the List of the Absentees of Ireland. (Dublin, 1729.) 

————— Reprinted by the Political Economy Club, with 
Preface by J. R. M‘Culloch, in “A Select Collection of Scarce 
and Valuable Tracts on Money”, London, 1856. 

As Essay to Encourage And Extend The Linen-Manufac- 
ture In Ireland, By Praemiums and Other Means. (Dublin, 
1749.) 


GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. (1685-1753.) 
An Essay Towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. 
(London, 1721.) 
The Querist, Containing Several Queries, Proposed to the 
Consideration Of The Public. 
First published anonymously in three parts, comprising 
894 queries. (Dublin, 1735—Part I, 1736—Part II, 1737— 
Part III.) 
— Second Edition, with additions, containing 595 
queries, “ By the Bishop of Cloyne” (Dublin, 1750). 


To the London edition of 1750 was added :— 


A Word to the Wise; Or, an Exhortation to the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland. By a Member of the Established 
Church. (First published, Dublin, 1749.) 
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Consult: T. E. Jessop: “A Bibliography of George 
Berkeley, with an Inventory of Berkeley’s Manuscript Remains 
by A. A. Luce, p.p.” (London, 1934.) 


SAMUEL MADDEN, D.D. (1686-1785.) 


Reflections and Resolutions Proper For The Gentlemen of 
Ireland, As to their Conduct for the Service of their Country, 


As Landlords, As Country Gentlemen and 
As Masters of Families, Farmers, 
As Protestants, As Justices of the Peace, 
As descended from British As Merchants, 

Ancestors, As Members of Parliament. 


(Dublin, 1738, Anon. Republished under the auspices of 
Thomas Pleasants, Dublin, 1816.) 


A Letter To The Dublin-Society, On The Improving Their 
Fund; And The Manufacturers, Tillage, etc. In Ireland. 
(Dublin, 1739.) 


JoHN HeEty HUTCHINSON, LL.D., Provost of Trinity College 
(1724-1794). 

The Commercial Restraints of Ireland Considered In A 
Series of Letters To A Noble Lord, Containing an Historical 
Account Of The Affairs Of That Kingdom So Far As They 
Relate To This Subject. (Dublin, 1779, Anon.) 


JAMES WHITELAW, B.A., M.R.1.A., Vicar of St. Catharine’s, Dublin. 
(1749-1813.) 

An Essay on the Population of Dublin. Being the Result 
of an Actual Survey Taken in 1798, With Great Care and 
Precision, And arranged in a manner entirely new. To which 
is added, The General Return of the District Committee in 
1804, With A Comparative Statement of the Two Surveys. 
Also, Several Observations on the Present State of the Poorer 
Parts of the City of Dublin. (Dublin, 1805.) 


THOMAS NEWENHAM, Member for Clonmel in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, 1798. (1762-1831.) 

A Statistical and Historical Inquiry into the Progress and 

Magnitude of the Population of Ireland. (London, 1805.) 

A View of the Natural, Political and Commercial Circum- 
stances of Ireland. (London, 1809.) 

A Series of Suggestions and Observations relative to the 
State of Ireland. (Gloucester, 1825.) 
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WHITLEY STOKES, M.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College and 
Regius Professor of Physic. (1763-1845.) 


Projects for Re-Establishing the Internal Peace and 
Tranquillity of Ireland. (Dublin, 1799.) 

Observations on the Population and Resources of Ireland. 
(Dublin, 1821.) 


Il. THE PROFESSORS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
1832-1932. 


MountTiForT LONGFIELD, LL.D. (1802-1884), 1832-1836. 


Lectures on Political Economy, delivered in Trinity and 
Michaelmas Terms, 1833. (Dublin, 1834. Reprinted in the 
London School of Economics Series of Reprints of Scarce Tracts 
in Economic and Political Science, 1931.) 

Four Lectures on Poor Laws, delivered in Trinity Term, 
1834. (Dublin, 1834.) 

Three Lectures on Commerce and One on Absenteeism, 
Delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1834, before the University 
of Dublin. (Dublin, 1835. Reprinted in the London School 
of Economics Series of Reprints of Scarce Works on Political 
Economy, 1938.) 


Isaac BuTT, LL.D. (1813-1879), 1836-1841. 


Introductory Lecture delivered before the University of 
Dublin, in Hilary Term, 1837. (Dublin, 1837.) 

Rent, Profits and Labour: A Lecture delivered before the 
University of Dublin in Michaelmas Term, 1837. (Dublin, 
1838.) 

Protection to Home Industry; some Cases of its Advantages 
Considered. The Subtance of Two Lectures delivered before 
the University of Dublin in Michaelmas Term, 1840. (Dublin, 
1846.) 

Land Tenure in Ireland; a Plea for the Celtic Race. 
(Dublin, 1866.) 

The Irish Querist. (Dublin, 1867.) 

The Irish Deep Sea Fisheries. (Dublin, 1874.) 


James ANTHONY LAWSON, LL.D. (1817-1887), 1841-1846. 
Five Lectures on Political Economy, delivered before the 
University of Dublin, in Michaelmas Term, 1843. (London, 
1844.) 
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WiLL1AM NEILSON HANCOCK, LL.D. (1820-1888), 1846-1851. 


The Tenant-Right of Ulster, considered Economically. 
(Dublin, 1845.) 

Three Lectures on the Questions, Should the Principles of 
Political Economy be disregarded at the Present Crisis? and 
if not, How can they be applied towards the Discovery of 
Measures of Relief? Delivered in the Theatre of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in Hilary Term, 1847. (Dublin, 1847.) 

Introductory Lecture on Political Economy; Delivered in 
the Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin, in Trinity Term, 1848. 
(Dublin, 1849.) 

Impediments to the Prosperity of Ireland. (London. 
1850.) 

Is the Competition between Large and Small Shops 
injurious to the Community? being A Lecture Delivered in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in Trinity Term, 1851. (Dublin, 
1851.) 

Report on the Supposed Progressive Decline of Irish 
Prosperity. (Dublin, 1863.) 

Report on the State of the Public Accounts between Great 
Britain and Ireland. (Dublin, 1864.) 

Report on the Landlord and Tenant Question in Ireland, 
from 1860 till 1866; with an Appendix, containing a Report 
on the Question from 1835 till 1859. (Dublin, 1866.) 

The State of Ireland in 1874. (Dublin, 1874.) 


(Of Hancock’s many official reports on Irish conditions. 
only those which are of most permanent importance 
are listed here.) 


RICHARD HussEy WALSH, LL.D. (1825-1862), 1851-1856. 
An Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency. (Dublin, 
1853.) 
JoHN ELLIoTT CAIRNES, M.A., LL.D. (h.c.) (1823-1875), 1856- 
1861. 


The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. 
(London, 1857; 2nd ed., 1875; repr. 1888.) 

The Slave Power; its Character, Career, and Probable 
Designs: Being An Attempt to explain the real issues involved 
in the American contest. (London, 1862; 2nd ed., 1863.) 

Political Essays. (London, 1873.) 
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Essays in Political Economy, theoretical and applied. 
(London, 1873.) 

Some Leading Principles of Political Economy newly 
expounded. (London, 1874.) 


ARTHUR Houston, LL.D. (1833-1914), 1861-1866. 

The Emancipation of Women, from Existing Industrial 
Disabilities: Considered in its Economic Aspect. (London, 
1862.) 

The Principles of Value in Exchange, explained and ex- 
pressed in simple and comprehensive formulae. Two Lectures 
Delivered in the University of Dublin. (London, n.d., but 
probably 1864.) 


JAMES SLATTERY, LL.D. (1831 (?)-1897), 1866-1872. 


ROBERT CATHER DONNELL, M.A. (fl. 1860, d. 1883), 1872-1877. 
\Chapters on the Leaseholder’s claim to Tenant-Right, and 
other Tenant-Right questions. (Dublin, 1873.) 
(In three Books—I, Historical; II, Economical; III, Legal.) 
——— Second edition, under the title Reports of 190 
Cases in the Irish Land Courts, with Preliminary Tenant- 


Right Chapters. (Dublin 1876.) 


JAMEs JOHNSTON SHAW, M.A. (1845-1910), 1877-1882. 


Occasional Papers. Edited, with Biographical Introduction 
by Margaret G. Woods. (Dublin, 1910.) 


CHARLES FRANCIS BASTABLE, LL.D. (1855-1945), 1882-1932. 


(a) Books. 


An Examination of some Current Objections to the Study 
of Political Economy: Being an Introductory Lecture delivered 
in Trinity College, during Trinity Term, 1884. (Dubiin, 
1884.) 

The Theory of International Trade; with some of its 
applications to economic policy. (Dublin, 1887; 2nd ed., 
London and New York, 1897; 3rd ed., 1900; 4th ed., 1903.) 

The Commerce of Nations. (London, 1892. Subsequent 
editions, 1899, 1904, 1907, 1911, 1912, 1914, 1917; Revised 
ed., by T. E. Gregory, 1923.) 

Public Finance. (London and New York, 1892; 2nd ed., 
1895; 3rd ed., 1903.) 
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(b) Articles in Encyclopedias, etc. 
Encyclopedia Britannica : — 


(The numbers which follow the title indicate the edition 
in which the article appears.) 


Bimetallism (11th-14th) Monetary Conferences (11th) 
Decimal Coinage (11th- Money (9th, 11th) 

14th) Seigniorage (11th) 
English Finance (11th) Token Money (11th) 
Finance (10th, 11th) 


Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy (first edition, 
1899, and new ed., 1926) :— 


Commerce Free Trade 
History of British Griffith’s Valuation 
Commerce International Trade 
Equalisation of Inter- Theory of International 
national Demand Value 
Experimental Methods in Local Government 


Economics Influence of Progress on 
Fair Rents Value 


Fair Trade Protection 

Principle of Farming Taxes Taxes on Salt 

Finances, General Ulster Tenant-Right 
Principles W. Wood 


Article “ Statistics” in “‘Herschel’s Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry; prepared for the use of Officers in Her Majesty’s 
Navy, and Travellers in General”. (5th edition, 1886, by 
Sir Robert Ball.) 

Prefatory Note, with John Kells Ingram, to T. E. Cliffe 
Leslie’s “ Essays in Political Economy”. (Dublin, 1888.) 


(c) Addresses and Contributions to Periodicals. 


(Volume numbers are given in small Roman figures.) 


1. Transactions of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science : — 


On Progressive Taxation, 1890. 
Presidential Address to the Economic Section, 1894. 
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2. Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland : — 

Irish Export Trade in Butter, with Special Reference 
to the Regulations of the Cork Market. viii, 1882. 

Some Economic Conditions of Industrial Development, 
with Special Reference to the case of Ireland. viii, 
1883. 

Some Considerations on the Proposed Alteration in the 
Coinage of the United Kingdom. viii, 1884. 

Monetary Reform. ix, 1886. 

Homestead Laws. ix, 1887. 

Emigration and Immigration. ix, 1888. 

Banking Reserves and Currency Reform. ix, 1891. 

Difficulties of Bimetallism. ix, 1893. 


3. Hermathena : — 
Economic Notes. xii, xv, 1886 and 1889. 
Adam Smith’s Lectures on “ Jurisprudence”. xxiv, 
1898. 
Roby’s Roman Private Law. xxix, 1903. 
4. The Quarterly Journal of Economics :— 


On Some Applications of the Theory of International 
Trade. iv, 1890. 
The Irish Land Purchase Act of 1903. xviii, 1903. 
5. The Economic Journal :— 


(Contributions grouped in decennial periods.) 


1891-1900 : -— 

Taxation through Monopoly. i. 

Report of the House Committee on the Senate Bill 
providing for Free Coinage of Silver. i. 

Taxation of Ground Rents. _ iii. 

The New Budget. iv. 

Ireland's Place in the Financial System of the United 
Kingdom. vi. 

Imperial Finance and the Irish Financial Relations 
Question. vii. 

The Irish Land Commission’s Report. viii. 

Distribution of Revenue between Central Government 
and Local Authorities. ix. 

The New Budget and the Principles of Financial 
Policy. ix. 

Note on the Budget of 1900. x. 
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1900-1910 : — 


On Some Disputed Points in the Theory of International 
Trade. xi. 

Some Features of the Economic Movement in Ireland, 
1880-1900. xi. 

The Budget of 1901. xi. 

An Imperial Zollverein with Preferential Tariffs. xii. 

The Budget of 1902. xii. 

The Rule of Taxation for Revenue as a Canon of 
Public Finance. xiii. 

The Budget of 1903. xiii. 

The Budget of 1904. xiv. 

Report of the (Russian) Minister for Finance on the 
Budget of the Empire for 1905. xv. 

Present Position of Irish Land Purchase. xv. 

The Budget of 1905. xv. 

The Budget of 1906. xvi. 

Report on the Trade in Imports and Exports at Irish 
Ports during the year 1904. xvii. 

The Budget of 1907, considered with Special Reference 
to the Income Tax. xvii. 

The Budget of 1908. xviii. 

Present position of the Irish Land Purchase Question. 
xix. 

The Budget of 1909. xix. 

1911-1920 : — 


British Financial Organisation. xxvii. 
Numerous reviews throughout. 


Ill. OTHER, WRITERS AFTER 1830. 


RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (1787—1863.) 


(Whately was ex officio a Visitor of the University, 
but not a graduate. His name is included here since 
he was the founder of the Professorship of Political 
Economy.) 

Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, Delivered in 
Easter Term, 1831. (London, 1831.) 
———— Second edition, including Lecture IX and other 
additions. (London, 1832.) 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters; for the Use of Young 
People. Published under the direction of the Committee of 
B 
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General Literature and Education appointed by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. (London, 1837.) 


Str ROBERT KANE, M.D., LL.D. (h.c.), F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor, 
Royal University of Ireland. (1809-—1890.) 
The Industrial Resources of Ireland. (Dublin, 1844; 
2nd ed., 1845.) 
The Large or Small Farm Question Considered in Relation 
to the Present Circumstances of Ireland. 
The Agricultural Banks of Prussia. 
—ZIn “ The Agricultural and Industrial Journal for 1848 
and 1849”. (Dublin, 1849.) 


JoHN KELLs INGRAM, LITT.D., Senior Fellow and Vice-Provost 
of Trinity College. (1823-1907.) 

The Present Position and Prospects of Political Economy, 
being the Introductory Address delivered in the Section of 
Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at its meeting in Dublin, 1878. 
Revised with notes. (London, 1878.) 

Work and the Workman. Address to the Trades Union 
Congress in Dublin, September, 1880. (Dublin, 1880.) 

———— Reprinted, with an Introduction by R. T. Ely. 
(Dublin, 1928.) 

A History of Political Economy. (Edinburgh, 1888.) 

— ———— New and Enlarged edition with a Supplementary 
Chapter by W. A. Scott, LL.D., and an Introduction by R. T. 
Ely, LL.D. (London, 1915.) 

A History of Slavery and Serfdom. (London, 1895.) 
Consult: T. W. Lyster: “ Bibliography of the Writings of 
John Kells Ingram 1823-1907, with a Brief Chronology”. 
(Dublin, compiled for Cumann na Leabharlann, 1907-8.) 


WixiiamM Epwarp HEARN, LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
Melbourne. (1826-1888.) 
The Cassell Prize Essay on the Condition of Ireland. 
(London and Dublin, 1851.) 
Plutology: or the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy Human 
Wants. London and Melbourne, 1864.) 
Consult: D. B. Copland: “W. E. Hearn; First Australian 
Economist”. (Melbourne, 1935.) 
Tuomas Epwarp CLiFFE LESLIE, LL.D., Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy, Queen’s College, 
Belfast. (1827 (?)-1882.) 
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The Military Systems of Europe economically considered. 
(Belfast, 1856.) 

Land Systems and Industrial Economy of England, Ireland 
and Continental Countries. (London, 1870.) 

Introduction to the translation of Laveleye’s “ Primitive 
Property”. (London, 1878.) 

Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. (Dublin, 1879.) 

Second revised edition, entitled : — 

Essays in Political Economy with Prefatory Note by J. K. 

Ingram and C. F. Bastable. (Dublin, 1888.) 


FRANCIS YsIDRO EDGEWORTH, M.A., Drummond Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 
(1845-1926.) 

Mathematical Psychics; An Essay on the application of 
Mathematics to the Moral Sciences. (London, 1877.) 

Metretike; or, the method of measuring Probability and 
Utility. (London, 1887.) 

Papers relating to Political Economy. (London, 1925, 
3 vols.) 
Consult: A. L. Bowley: “ F. Y. Edgeworth’s Contributions 
to Mathematical Statistics”. (London, 1928.) 


Witt1aM Rosert Scott, M.A, Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
(1868-1940.) 

Francis Hutcheson. His Life, Teaching and Position in 
the History of Philosophy. (Cambridge, 1900.) 

The Records of a Scottish Cloth Manufactory at New 
Mills, Haddingtonshire, 1681-1703. Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes. (Publications of 
the Scottish History Society, Vol. xtv1. Edinburgh, 1905.) 

Scottish Economic Literature to 1800. (Glasgow, 1911.) 

The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and 
Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. (Cambridge, 1910-12. 
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THAT CIRCE’S paBdo¢c (Od. 10, 238 ff.) WAS NOT 
A MAGIC WAND. 


It is widely assumed that Circe uses a magic wand in 
Odyssey 10.‘ Our North-European fairytales make us 
prone to accept this view. But Circe is not a nordic 
witch. She is a _semi-oriental potion-enchantress, a 
pappaxle, like her kinswoman Medea. She needs no 
magic wand, but she does need a long stick? for con- 
trolling her menagerie. 

The specific meaning of the generic term paPdv¢ 
varies with its context. In Od. 13, 429 and 16, 172, 456 
a magic wand is clearly indicated. In the hands of 
Hermes (Jl. 24, 343-4; Od. 5, 47-8; 24, 2-4) it seems 
to be partly magical and partly for mere touching or 
striking, to judge from the verbs used (#éAyav, éyeipuy). 
In Od. 12, 251 it is simply a fisherman’s rod. The use 
in J/, 12, 297 is anomalous, and apparently based on an 
etymology from pamrav. The only other instances in 
Homer occur in Od. 10. In the Hymn to Hermes paB8o¢ 
is simply a cowherd’s stick in 1. 210, but the «npixeov in 
1. 529. Later writers (e.g. Pindar in Ol. 9, 32-3) some- 
times leave it uncertain whether they mean a driving-stick 
or a magic wand or both. There are similar ambiguities 
in the uses of oxijrrpov from “stick” to “sceptre”. 


1§o0 Hayman, Ameis-Heutze, Giusti, explicitly, while the silence of 
Merry, Pierron, Edwards seems to give consent to the same view; in 
lexicons Roscher on Kirke and Zauberstab, Pauly-Wissowa on Kirke, 
Daremberg and Saglio on Magia, Liddell and Scott and Cunliffe on 
pdBdos. I have found no dissentient. Most English translators render 
it ‘wand’ apparently with implication of magic power, but Wm. Morris 
has ‘staff.’ The scholiasts also believed it to be magical, but perceived 
difficulties (on 1. 239). 

2 wepiuhnet fpaBdm in 293; the phrase is applied to a fishing rod 
in 12,251, 
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The significant verbs used with paBdso¢ in Od. 10 (see 
Il. 238, 293, 319, 390) are wAjooey and éAabver. The first 
is also used of Athene’s magic wand in Od. 16, 456, but 
Homer uses the second only here with paBdo¢. Its most 
natural implication is that the rod was used for driving 
the animals. There is no verb to suggest any powers of 
transformation. Note also that Athene’s and Hermes’ 
pasa are described as golden, but not Circe’s. 

There are only two contextual difficulties in taking 
Circe’s paBdog as non-magical. The first is slight: 
in 237-9 

abrap érei Saxév Te Kai Exriov, aitix’ erecta 
paBdw werAnyvia kata cvpeoiow eépyvv * 
of 6 ovav pév Exov Kepodas K.T.A. 


it is easy to translate dé as “for”, not “then”. Slightly 
more serious is that in 316-20: Circe mixes the potion 
and— 

aurap érei OOxév Te Kal Exmov, ovde p’ EOedr¥Ee, 

paBdw werAnyvia eros 1’ Ear Ex 7’ dvopater* 

‘“"Epxeo viv oupeovoe... .”” 


Here it may be argued that if the magic had been entirely 
in the potion Circe, perceiving that Odysseus had not been 
transformed, would not have struck him like an animal 
with her stick. But the same objection applies to her 
command to go to the sty after she had used her paPsdoc 
in vain. One can hardly argue that the magic was not 
completed till a word of command had been given, as 
there is no such command in the previous transformation. 
A better explanation is that either Homer is describing 
almost simultaneous events, or else that Circe was so 
accustomed to the success of her potion that the use of 
her stick immediately afterwards was what we now call 
a conditioned reflex. Through habit she automatically 
treated Odysseus as transformed into an animal before 
she realized his immunity. In expressing her subsequent 
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astonishment she comments only on the failure of her 
gapuaxa (1, 326). (Similarly in ll. 290-2 Hermes had 
warned Odysseus against them alone.) Later she uses 
her paBdo¢ to drive the Companions from their sty, but 
not in restoring their mortal shape. 

We may sum up by saying that while there is no 
positive disproof that Circe’s paBdo¢ was magical there is 
no clear evidence in Homer for this view, and on the 
whole the contexts are against it. Imitations of Homer 
show both views.° 

*See Apollonius Rhodius 4,664 ff. (potion only); Virgil Aeneid, 7, 
19 and 190 (potion only; potion and wand); Ovid Metam. 14, 276 ff. 
(potion and wand); Horace Ep. 1, 2, 23 (potion only). What I have 
seen of vase-paintings (see Roscher as cited, Baumeister’s Denkmidler 
plates 837-9; J. E. Harrison, Myths of the Odyssey, pp. 63-92, Journal 
_ of Hellenic Studies, x111, 1892-3, pp. 7 and 79) is inconclusive: some 


have cup only, some rod only, some both. <A novel feature is a stick 
used for mixing the potion. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


NOTE. 


In connection with Mr. E. A. Thompson’s note on 
Medea 565 in our issue in November, 1944, Professor 
Kostas Prousis, of Nicosia, Cyprus, has written to say 
that Bernardakis in his edition of Euripides, vol. 2 
(Athens, 1894), had already refuted Elmsley’s evdamovotpev 
and defended the Ms. evdamovoiny in a learned and con- 
vincing note. . Professor Prousis also expresses a regret, 
which many will share, that modern Greek editions of the 
classics are not more frequently cited by English-speaking 
scholars. Recent events may help to remedy this. Mean- 
while, as Bernardakis’ commentary is generally inaccessible 
in this country, we feel that Mr. Thompson’s protest 
against Murray’s and Page’s acquiescence in Elmsley’s 
reading was timely and valuable. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER (1862-1931) as a dramatist, as a 
prose-writer and as a thinker presents a highly interesting 
phenomenon. As a dramatist he commands one’s interest 
as one of the great successes on the German stage of 
his period, as a prose-writer he must be considered as one 
of the great masters of the modern German Novelle, and 
finally as a thinker he is important because his view of 
life reveals some of the principal trends in the spirit of 
the time. 

Arthur Schnitzler is first of all a psychologist. His 
analysis of the human mind is profound. He succeeds in 
illuminating the darkest recesses of the human soul. He 
has laid bare the various desires and feelings which 
motivate human conduct. He has analysed the human 
mind with regard to its reaction to the most important 
problems of this life, the problems of death and of love, 
of fate and of reality and illusion. It was the time 
of Sigmund Freud, when the interest in psycho-analysis 
was growing, and when the spirit of the time favoured an 
investigation into the subtleties of the subconscious. 
Freud on the scientific plane dared to extend the limits of 
science to the vast ocean of the subconscious. Many 
modern writers, such as Schnitzler, followed his lead or 
even forestalled him by turning their back on mere 
descriptive writing to enter, and often to lose themselves, 
in the depth of the subconscious. 

Thomas Mann, Marcel Proust, André Gide, James 
Joyce, Virginia Woolf are some of the outstanding figures 
of that literary period who were pre-occupied with a 
presentation or analysis of the human individual, and who, 
in order to make the whole human personality resound, 
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touched the chords of the subconscious. Schnitzler's 
interest in the phenomena of the dream-world, in the 
problems of reality and illusion show the importance 
which he attributed to the subconsicous. Many of his 
characters are only completely portrayed after he has 
minutely exposed their innermost thoughts and feelings. 
The study of the complex desires of his characters made 
him continually aware of the many possibilities which are 
latent within the human soul; it also caused his conviction 
of the emotional instability of men and women, of the 
insecurity and transitoriness of all human relationships, 
which links him to Proust, whose principal concern seems 
to be the search for feelings that have been lost in time. 
In fact, Schnitzler is of all German authors the one who 
penetrated most deeply into the realms of the human mind. 
One has to turn to Proust if one wants to find a more 
profound presentation. 

Schnitzler’s methods vary; his concentration upon the 
principal figure in the short story or novel provided him 
with great opportunities to expose the subconscious aspects 
of that character. Thus in Der Weg ins Freie Schnitzler 
widens the scope of the novel by allowing Georg von 
Wergenthin to have sudden visions of past scenes, 
deviating from the straightforward narrative. These 
sudden visions of the character’s past life recur in many 
of Schnitzler’s stories and even in some of his plays, such 
as in Der einsame Weg. They often give the impression 
of having brought to the light of day the thoughts and 
feelings out of the dark abyss of the subconscious. The 
most interesting example of delving into the sub- 
conscious in the work of Schnitzler is the use of the 
monologue intérieur. It reveals the many unconnected 
associations of ideas which form our stream of conscious- 
ness, ideas which have been latent in the subconscious and 
which have been aroused by some trend of thought. 

In drama his use of the subconscious is of a different 
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kind; it is less obtrusive, yet it is to be found in some of 
the character-studies when desires, especially those of an 
erotic nature, are indicated. 

Schnitzler, indeed, is primarily a psychologist of the 
erotic. Sex or love in its various forms dominates his 
whole work. He undoubtedly overstresses the power of 
sex. The other great forces that mould a human being, 
such as power, religion, money, hunger and envy, did not 
interest him. From his early stories and poems to his 
last published work, Die Flucht in die Finsternis (1931), 
the erotic element in its various forms and manifestations 
appears now gay, now sad, now tragic. Venus adorned 
in her manifold masks arouses the emotions of men and 
women to drive them onward on their road, which so 
often leads to doom and destruction. Everywhere the 
analyst follows the characters, seeking to explore the 
depth of their souls, to fathom every motive of their 
actions, to explore all that drives men onward in their 
frantic pursuit of pleasure. His characters are found to 
be preoccupied with the thoughts of love, lust and desire, 
beings at the mercy of their sensuality. Schnitzler 
depicts his characters in the raw; he strips them mentally 
naked, and takes everything away that may obscure their 
interest in that which seems essential to him. Men and 
women are depicted in the mad ecstacy of their desires, 
following the call of their senses, the call of life, since 
for Schnitzler life and love, happiness and erotic pleasure 
are too easily identified. Schnitzler is an author who is 
primarily concerned with this world. He realises, as any 
man would who is only of this world, that the hours of 
love are the most impressive and striking moments in life. 
As a man only concerned with the temporal aspects of life, 
he cannot do otherwise but draw the sad conclusion of 
the transitoriness of all erotic joys and pleasures which, 
once at an end, leave man regretting the past, irretrievably 
gone. 
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This emphasis on the erotic and its influence on human 
life is a sign of the time. A mighty line of contemporary 
writers were interested like Schnitzler in the lower and 
sordid aspects of love. Wedekind, Strindberg, D. H. 
Lawrence and many French playwrights and novelists 
are the outstanding representatives of the naturalist and 
eroticist movements. The naturalist French writers of 
the period, such as Capus, Donnay, Lavedan, Porto- 
Riche, Bataille, Coolus and Paul Gérardy, were all con- 
cerned to stress the erotic aspect of life. Schnitzler 
admitted indebtedness to these writers for Anatol: 
“Der Einakter, dem ich dann noch einige folgen liess, 
war nichts als eine Lesefrucht. Heute weiss ich, dass er 
von der Menge franzdsischer Novellen und Komddien, die 
ich damals las und sah in gerader Linie abstammte.” 

In German literature there were also many writers 
who, partly under the influence of the French tendencies, 
produced erotic plays and novels. Schnitzler, therefore, 
by his interest in the erotic illustrates a definite tendency 
in European literature. It is, however, to Schnitzler’s 
credit that he avoided the crudeness of the Naturalists, 
that he never offends taste by his language, that he is 
always “salonfahig,’ and succeeds even in the most 
delicate situations in suggesting all that is necessary 
without stating it. His mastery of the art of the un- 
expressed gives his plays that artistic value which 
rudeness or outspokenness would destroy. Even in a play 
like Reigen or in a story like Frau Beate und thr Sohn, 
where most delicate subjects are treated, he succeeds in 
making the play or the story as inoffensive to good taste 
as the subject-matter would allow. 

Schnitzler’s interest in the workings of the human 
mind just as his interest in the erotic is often carried to 
excess, and led him to be occupied with the abnormal. 
There are many characters in his work who are all 
haunted by the fear of disease, who show symptoms 
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which must be considered pathological. Excessively 
erotic characters, such as Hofreiter (Das weite Land) or 
Casanova (Casanovas Heimfahrt) or characters on the 
verge of insanity, as Robert (Die Flucht in die Finsternis), 
or in the grip of death, as Felix in Sterben or Der alte 
Moser in Der Ruf des Lebens, or excessive introverts, such 
as Heinrich Bermann or Filippo Loschi, are all in one 
respect or other pathological characters. 

This pre-occupation with the abnormal and with the 
pathological is a very common feature in contemporary 
literature of the time. Again, French examples must be 
quoted, naturalists of the type of Emile Zola and the 
brothers Goncourt and Maupassant, who treated abnormal 
features in the human character. In German literature 
this pre-occupation with the abnormal is to be found in 
the outstanding novelist of the period, Thomas Mann, and 
in a host of minor writers, such as the naturalists, 
eroticists, satanists and decadents, in men such as Hanns 
Heinz Ewers, Gustav Meyrink, Stanislaus Przybyszewski 
and Frank Wedekind, to name only a few. 

Another characteristic which links Schnitzler with his 
time is his decadent view of life. Almost all his 
characters are exponents of a decadent civilisation. Far 
too many -of them lack any belief in the value of a life 
of effort. Their existence is one of purposelessness and 
aimlessness. Too many of them are incapable of ex- 
periencing the true sensations of life, as they feel that life 
can offer no further valuable experiences for them. As 
all experiences are fleeting they question the value of all 
experience. This decadent attitude accounts to a large 
extent for the complexity of characterisation so out- 
standing as a mark of Schnitzler’s psychology. His tired 
and resigned outlook on life, his questioning of all values, 
his conception of the futility of all existence, are 
symptoms of decadence, and reflect the spiritual 
atmosphere of pre-1914 Europe, as it is mirrored in the 
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literature of the period, such as in Der Zauberberg by 
Thomas Mann or Heartbreak House by George Bernard 
Shaw. It is ‘this impression of futility which one receives 
from Schnitzler’s work; for, although he emphasised the 
calls of life and love, he also stressed its seeming purpose- 
lessness—that shows him akin to other contemporary 
writers. 

In Austria there was a very strong decadent element 
in the literature of the time. Indeed, it has been a feature 
in all Austrian literature under the influence of the 
somewhat unbalanced Austrian national character. Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal and Arthur Schnitzler are its principal 
exponents. There is a strong link between Hoffmannsthal’s 
resigned and melancholic outlook on life and Schnitzler’s 
negative and sceptic philosophy. Hoffmannsthal is the 
poet, Schnitzler is the dramatist and prose-writer of that 
decadence which marked the decline of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He has given expression to Austrian 
civilisation in its decline. His work is the expression of 
that refined cosmopolitanism which was so definitely a 
mark of Austrian civilisation, or at least that section of 
Austrian society which was predominantly interested in 
the Arts. Arthur Schnitzler in his work illustrates this 
disintegration and decadence of life which prevailed with 
this section of society. It is true that he includes 
members of all classes in his work, but his relevant 
characters are also chosen from that narrow stratum of 
society, the Upper Middle Classes. This is the class 
whose over-sophisticated, blasé members only toy with 
life, but do not believe in effort and work; who, rich, 
esthetically minded, look only for the evanescent satis- 
faction of the moment, and have to discover that life 
deceives them eternally, as the joys of all moments can- 
not last. Of the topical problems of this section of society 
the Jewish problem alone is treated with any great depth 
of penetration. The portrayal of the life and of the 
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problems of Austrian Jewry, or at least of that upper- 
class section of Viennese Jewry, is what enhances the 
value of Der Weg ins Freie, as it gives expression to the 
feelings and the thoughts prevalent among the members 
of the Jewish upper middle classes who dominated the 
Austrian cultural life of the period. The representation 
of their thought and feeling is accurate and true to life. 
It is only marred by the author’s lack of inner distance 
from the problem. He does not altogether convince the 
reader of being nothing more than an observer. 
Schnitzler held up a ‘mirror, both accurate and 
penetrating, both psychologically and artistically true to 
that Upper Middle Class section of society with the 
futility of its day-to-day existence. Yet his work gives 
an one-sided picture. He is not concerned with the 
struggle for daily existence. Social questions are avoided. 
There is no criticism of society in his work if one excepts 
his critical description of conventional standards, of the 
standard of honour in the officer’s class, of the moral 
prejudices and conventions or of the problem of the Jews. 
But at times, in his pursuit of the study of human nature, 
he could not do otherwise than point out certain facts 
which he had observed to be true, certain abuses of the 
social system which made the helpless suffer; but in his 
work the poor suffer, not because they are poor, but 
because they are women exploited by the egotism of men. 
This is the implication of the plays which touch on social 
questions, such as Liebelei, Freiwild or Das Vermachtnis. 
There are no attacks on the social system which allows 
these abuses. It is only implied by-the-way criticism 
which exists in his work. His interest in the personal 
problems of his characters overshadowed its social 
implication completely. Schnitzler only occasionally 
selects characters from the lower classes. He does not 
describe their life or living conditions, as he is almost 
entirely interested in their inner life. It is true that he 
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has introduced the figure of “das siisse Madel,” the type 
of the Viennese shopgirl, into the literature of the time, 
but her problems are only viewed within a certain period 
of his life. There is no thorough study of her economic 
and social problems. 

Schnitzler was extremely courageous) in his attacks on 
conventions. He is a clear and honest thinker. There 
is no insincerity or moral hypocrisy in his thinking. In 
his discussion of the problems of moral and social con- 
ventions in his first plays he seems to have been influenced 
by Ibsen. Parallels could also be drawn with the English 
drama of the period. This phase, however, is only a 
passing one for Schnitzler. In his period of maturity he 
ignored these questions only in some of the works of his 
last period, some of the economic and ‘social problems 
are mentioned. Thus in his novel Therese one catches a 
glimpse of the disordered social and economic life, of 
Therese’s struggle for existence, of the life of an under- 
dog which she leads; but all this only provides the 
background, and is not the central topic iof the story. 
The same applies to Fraulein Else, where one hears of the 
bankruptcy of her father; but this again is only an external 
element in the inner drama of the girl. Professor 
Bernhardi and Der Weg ins Freie present the discussion 
of many problems of a topical nature. Professor 
Bernhardt, in fact, is the only major drama of Schnitzler 
where the erotic question does not enter as a problem. 
It is one of the few works where there is hardly any 
analysis of emotions. In it Schnitzler departs from the 
well-trodden path of psychological inquiry to attempt the 
discussion of a problem of a much larger nature—that of 
the responsibility of the physician, and in the last resort 
of the responsibility of man towards society. This is, 
however, only a solitary attempt, prompted by his medical 
experience. 

Vienna is the scene of all of Schnitzler’s works, with 
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the exception of the Casanova stories, of Die Frau des 
Richiers and Die Hirtenfidte. His conception of life is 
coloured by the Viennese mode of existence. He has 
expressed the Viennese spirit in its most profound form 
with its melancholic and sad streaks. The atmosphere of 
Vienna is everywhere in his work. He has succeeded in 
weaving subtly into his work its buildings, its streets, 
its squares, its parks, its people, without their obtruding 
however, on the reader. The work of Arthur Schnitzler 
breathes Vienna’s mode of life, its habits, customs and 
conventions. All its characters are coloured by Vienna; 
their manner of speech, conduct, thought and action is 
Viennese. There is the gracefulness, the charm, the subtle 
delicacy of Vienna in his work. There are only a few 
fine descriptive passages. . Like his famous character 
Anatol, Arthur Schnitzler is a magician of atmosphere 
(Siimmung); he can conjure up a mood with a few delicate 
and sensitive touches. The impressions which one gains 
from his work constitute some of the most striking 
qualities. Schnitzler never goes into detail; it is his power 
of suggestion, his mastery of the impressionistic technique 
which is one of the marks of his creative power. 
Schnitzler’s range is limited. His subject-matter has 
been the same over the whole period of his life; the only 
change is in the point of view of the author. Life is at 
first seen through the eyes of a young man; as the author 
grows older the point of view changes, and life is seen 
gradually by an aging man. The problems have remained 
the same, but the man has developed. He is no longer 
the cynical, carefree youth, but the sceptic and relativist 
old man, resigned to life. The road of his development is 
not one leading to new discoveries, to new truths. It is 
one which moves in spirals, always viewing the same 
limited panorama. There may be a change in the point 
of view of the onlooker from which he contemplates 
life, but it is due to an increase in the age of the writer 
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and not to a change in his environment, temperament, or 
nature. 

Both his dramatic and-his prose art are subject to a 
certain amount of development ; his dramas, as he 
advances in age, tend to become more problematic and 
contain less action, the plots more complicated and tend 
to consist of a blending of several ideas. This applies 
particularly to his full-length dramas. His one-act plays 
do not differ to any extent in style and conception. The 
tendency towards blending two different plots into a 
whole failed to give the impression of unity which one 
should demand from a play. There is a tendency (it is 
no more than a tendency) towards an increasing amount 
of problematic discussion, as the author grows older, but 
it is not really a very striking development. In his prose- 
work there is also a certain degree of development. His 
early short stories are more of a personal and intimate 
nature: in his later stories the length of the work grows; 
the author becomes more detached and cynical; the 
impression which one receives becomes somewhat more 
sensational and crude. 

This, then, is what the work of Arthur Schnitzler has 
to offer us: a limited range of topics, an outstanding 
psychology, a mastery in the technique of impressionism, 
a witty dialogue, a rational and relativist scepticism, a 
work which mirrors its time. What is its value? Will 
it be able to stand the test of time or will it be consigned 
to the dusty shelves of libraries, unread, and only 
remembered as a literary curiosity or document? 

Schnitzler as a creator of character fails, as a rule, to 
attain that high aim which he has set himself, to create 
individual living characters. Such are rare in his work. 
His analytical mind made it impossible for him to create 
individuals who were great by themselves. His 
characterisation is surer when he deals with types. 
There he has created some masterpieces, such as Anatol, 

G 
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the irresponsible and melancholic bachelor about town, 
and “Das siisse Madel.” His characters are generally 
interesting, often convincing, yet rarely great as specimens 
of individual life. It is the idea within his plays, the 
problem under discussion which most deserves one’s 
attention. Schnitzler’s characters are more than mere 
vehicles for ideas, yet they are subordinated in im- 
portance to the problem. In the study of problems he is 
the master. His lucidity and acuteness in the presentation 
of the various aspects of the problems is astounding. 
He succeeds in showing all the aspects, he points out the 
various circumstances, arising from character and 
situation; showing all their aspects and then showing the 
inevitability of the solution which must follow certain 
decisions. Schnitzler, however, will never offer a solution 
or even guidance; for his philosophy of life prevented 
him from doing so. He had only an incomplete vision 
of life, which made him a sceptic, a relativist, who could 
not believe in the reality of the unseen world, in the truths 
of the eternal. He can only include that which is of this 
world; the eternal and spiritual world is barred to him. 
He feels it may exist, but he lacks the faith essential to 
gain a complete picture of the universe. It is this limited 
vision, this lack of spiritual strength and insight, this 
pre-occupation with the affairs of the temporal world 
which makes his work lack ultimate greatness, as he only 
perceives an incomplete world, and as he cannot give an 
interpretation that will give unity and _ purpose. 
Schnitzler’s lack of a positive and systematic philosophy 
of life also causes this absence of any definite point of 
view in his work, which always makes him present all 
aspects of the question discussed, but never allows him to 
take up a definite point of view. 

His failure to attain this greater power of vision, to 
evolve a philosophy of life of any constructive and positive 
nature limits his value as a problematic thinker to that 
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of a mere commentator. It is also responsible to a great 
extent for the limitations of his scope as a dramatist and 
prose-artist. The thinker’s predilection for the discussion 
of problems, of the analysis of states of mind led the 
dramatist away. His full-length dramas fail on account 
of their diffuseness, which is due to this over-ruling 
pre-occupation with human problems. Only in_ his 
playlets he succeeds in attaining that perfect poise, that 
beauty of unity and completeness, blending of form and 
matter, which alone creates a work of art. As a writer 
of fiction his novels fail for the same reasons as his 
full-length dramas; in his short stories alone, he 
attains completeness of impression, which make them 
to be little masterpieces within their limits. They are 
actually even more perfect than his playlets, for 
Schnitzler’s genius is to be found on the field of the 
narrative, as it gives more scope to the analytical painting 
of the soul than the drama does. The plots of his dramas, 
in fact, are often merely converted novelettes, which 
explains. many of their faults. The significance of his 
short stories is also greater, as more is expressed and 
suggested within their limits than within those of the 
one-act play. The implication of something greater than 
the mere reality, that of destiny and of eternal values, is 
to be found there, even if it is only faintly suggested, 
while most of the one-act plays succeed as mere pieces of 
theatre, as mere entertainment, curtain-raisers, as it were 
and higher values are ignored in them. 

Arthur Schnitzler’s influence was considerable. Most 
Austrian writers and also many of the German writers 
who were concerned with problems of erotic or psycho- 
logical nature or who in any way were interested in 
questions with which Schnitzler dealt have looked upon 
him as a leader or at least as the foremost exponent of 
these ideas. For the men who were tired of life, who 
adopted a resigned and decadent attitude, Hoffmannsthal 
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and Schnitzler were the masters. A whole list of authors 
could be enumerated who in some way or other have been 
inspired by Schnitzler; Beer-Hoffmann, Anton Wildgans, 
Jakob Wassermann, Franz Kafka, are the most important 
among them. Yet no really great writer can be called 
a proper disciple of Schnitzler, for his work never launched 
a literary movement of his own: it is a characteristic 
example of the time, but not one which initiated a school 
of thought. 

In his work Schnitzler unconsciously implies an ultimate 
condemnation of his own world. A great work of art 
will show man’s struggle against his fate. This is also 
Schnitzler’s conception, and he fails to attain this aim 
which he had set himself; his short stories alone give a 
glimpse of this idea. Schnitzler in his work merely 
mirrors his own time and not all times. His work is, in 
fact, a document showing the futility of the decadent 
attitude towards life which prevailed at that time; for it 
impairs one’s spiritual and mental health, it undermines 
one’s will to live. Excessive introspection, excessive 
analysis of feelings only produce spiritual misery and 
unhappiness. Pre-occupation with self, and especially 
with the diseased sides of self, does not make for a happy 
and balanced way of life. 

The great writers and poets of all times, Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Dante, Goethe, Racine, looked at 
life in a positive way; whether they viewed it tragically 
or optimistically, they never doubted the value of 
existence as such, and thus revealed a more complete 
vision of the universe. -Schnitzler’s attitude is negative; 
it is, therefore, neither tragic nor optimistic. It is merely 
a commentary. This shows the reason for his ultimate 
failure as a creator of really great and lasting works 
which makes him only a writer significant of his time, 


but not of all times. 
H. S. REISS. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
PART XI.* 


rapeyyvaw—rovc. 


The text used for the Speeches is that of Professor E. S. 
Forster (Loeb Series, 1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Altici (1850). References are made 
from time to time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 
1904). S.-J. = the last edition of Liddell and Scott, edited 
by H. Stuart-Jones. 


Tapeyyvaw. 


fr. 31 (QO F.), 32 (10 F.).—Harpocration explains rapnyybnoev 
and wapeyyunBévrog as equiv. to wapfOwxevy and waparaBdvroc 
(so S.-J.) respectively, but F.’s ‘instructed’ and ‘instructions 
having been given’ seem more suitable to the (admittedly 
scanty) contexts. 


mapedpoc. 


VI. 32 (évavtiov rov apxovrog kal rwv 7.). 


mapeue (eipui). 


Pres. infin., III. 18, IX. 9, 10; imperf. indic., VIII. 15; else- 
where pres. particip. 


(a) Temporal adjectival use of pres. particip.: I. 6; II. 12; 
VI. 24; VII. 14 (émt roi¢ 7. abuujaac). 


(5) Of presence before court or magistrate: IV. 12; VI. 32. 





*I acknowledge with appreciation the kindness of Professor E. 8. Forster 
in scrutinizing the MS. of this instalment. 
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(c) Of presence as witness or potential witness at legal pro- 
ceeding or formality (sometimes includes (d)): II. 14; III. 18; 
V. 6, 20 des; VIII. 14; IX. 4, 9, 10. 

(d) ‘On the spot’ (of payment): fr. 31 (reading Sauppe’s 
mapwv for MSS. mwapov). 


(e) In general sense: VI. 27; VIII. 15. 


mapékBactc. 
VI. 59. (‘ Digressions ’). 


TapEpyos. 
IIT. 24 (7. wai pavdAov). 
Tapipxoua. 
III. 67 (= brepBaivw, g.v.); VI. 50 (x. elow row iepov). 


maptxw. 
(1) Active—(a) With noun as obj.: éousiav, II. 43 (dud. 
lect.); evvorav, VII. 4; mpayuara (‘trouble’), VIII. 3, XI. 13, 
16 ; Adyov (‘gave rise to a discussion,’ F.), XI. 48. (6) With 
reflex. pron. + attribute: IV. 27; VI. 9; X. 25; fr. 29 
(1 F.). (c) With noun + attribute: fr. 131 (35 F.). 


(2) Middle.—‘ Produce’ witnesses or evidence: éxuaprupiay, 
III. 18; texuhprov (— a), V. 26, 31, IX. 16; vduor, VI. 8; 
axony paptupovytwy (rove axony paprupovvrag Reiske), VIII. 
29; maprupovytac, IX. 9; } Dérnv Hh mparijpa, X. 24; wavra 
ravra (‘all these proofs,’ F.), XII. 8; waprupiay (- ac), IL. 5, 
ILI. 11, 19, IV. 31, fr. 13 F. (10a Thal.) ; waprupa (- ag), I. 15, 
31, II. 16, 33, 38, 45, 1V. 2, 15, 18, 26, V. 2, 4, 6, 13, 18, 20, 
24, 27, 33, 38, VII. 10, VIII. 17, 42, IX. 4, 19 (uaprupa 
Steph.: waprupiav /zbri), 20, 25, (uaprupag Scheibe: paprupiac 
libri), 35, X. 7, 23, XI. 6! (uaprupag Cobet: puaprupiag br2), 
6, XII. 7, 11, fr. 30 (2 F.), fr. 129 (33 F.). In VI. 64 and 
IX. 18 paprupag is understood. 


Tapinuu. 
III. 45 (‘disregard’); IV. 19 (with dat. and infin., ‘ allow’). 
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mapiornt. 
(1) Active.—fr. 124 (31 F.) (‘ provide’). 
(2) Middle.—Like wapaxad@ (g.v.): (a) ‘invite’ (to a religious 
ceremony): I. 31, VIIL. 17 (air 7.); (4) ‘summon’ (as 
witness): IV. 13, IX. 9 (S.-J. explains these erroneously of 
producing witnesses in court), 13. 


mac. 
(1) With art. + subst.—(@) Preceding: I. 1, 11, 17, 30! 
(wav rovvavriov); III. 27, 74 (#4 mw. tH ovaia Wyse: mepi zm. 
tig ovalag Libri); V. 10, 12 (ért w. ty KAnpy), 15 (érit (Bekker) 
TT. TY oxy), 37; VI. r*, 10, 18; VII. 7", 151, 30 ds, 35> 
VIII. 4; IX. 34; X. 3, 4 (@mt (Valckenaer) 7. ry oikw), 13 ; 
XI. 10, 23 (wav rovvavriov); XII. 2, 8% (4) Following: 
Il. 36; III. 39, 61; IV. 27'; VI. 60; VII. 6, 7%, 36; VIII. 
16', 37) (ra ..- xpéa m., doa xTA.); IX. 4, 30; XI. 7; fr. 26 
(8F.). (c) Between art. and subst.: V. 25; VII. 8 (rév =. 
xpdvov), 38 (rov m. ypdvov). Is. also affects rbv aravra 
xpdévov (see under aac). (2) With noun without art.: I. 40 


(7. avOpwrove Kupiwripove } rovrovg nowhere, ‘anyone,’ F.) ; 


V. 41; IX. 37 (& mw. rpdrov; cf. 2 aravrog rpdzov, II. 1); 
fr. 15 (6 F.). 

(3) With pron. in apposition—(a) Preceding: I. 26, 48; 
Il. 22; III. 52, 59%; VIII. 9%, 34', 378; IX.9; X.9; XI. 25; 
XII. 8, 8° (aw... . uae avrove (s.v./.)) ; fr. 34 (22 F.) (2. duov 
tavra), 75 (= 34). (6) Following: I. 49; II. 44; VI. 54’; 
VII. 4 (omev ... mw. duoiwe), 15%, 21', 45; VIII. 9', 17, 20, 
26, 29°, 37°; X. 17. 

(4) As subst. or in apposition to unexpressed subj.: I. 8, 41 ; 
II. [12], 15 (wapa wavrwv dpuoroysieGar), 24, 30; III. <7), [7], 
19, 21, 59'; IV. 15 (wapa wavrwy ... wmodrdynrat), 19, 277; 
V. 17, 39; VI. 52 (wavrwv Naber: rotrwyv librz), 54% (ravr’.. 
doa xrA.); VII. 17, 21%, 39; VIII. 16%, 25, 29), 34% (wavra 
Scheibe: rddAa “bri), 39; IX. 29; XI. 6 (wavra padXov i, 
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‘anything’), 11 (duoAoyeirat rapa wavrwv), 22, 36 (dpolwe... 
mavrac) 48; fr. 29 (1 F.), 66 (18 F.), 129 (33 F.)* 

(5) Genit. plur. with superl. adj. or adv. (as subst. except in 
VIII. 13, fr. 15, 129'); I. 4, 21, 28, 30%, 38, 43, 45, 46, 51; 
V.11; VI. 1', 35, 55, 56; VIL. 14; VIII. 13 (6 @. avacoyuvr- 
drarog avOpwrwv); X. 23; XI. 17, 24, 38, 50; fr. 15 (6 F.) 
(7. mpayuarwy Auvmnpdrarov), 129 (33 F.)' (6 mw. avOperwy 
oxErAwrarog). 


TagXw. 
Used with adv. or neut. adj. or pron. The agent is 
expressed by ind + genit. 
(1) Of unpleasant experiences: I.6; V. £3, 14, 19, 23, 25; 
VII. 32; VIII, 44; X. 5. Euphemistic «i (av) re w., with ret. 


to death: I. 4; III. 36, 38; IV. 23; VI. 5; VII. 1, 9, 27; 
XI. 8 dzs. 


(2) Of pleasant experiences: VII. 8, 14, 35; IX. 23, 31. 


warip. 


I. 4,9, 11, 39; II. 1, 3 d¢s, 4, 5, 18 dzs, 20, 41; III. 30, 32 des, 
33, 34, 64 ter,65; IV. 1, 3, 4. 5,6, 27; V. 5 dts, 6 dis, 9, 10, 
15, 37,42; VI. 10, 24, 28; VII. 5, 22, 24, 34, 37, 38; VIII. 8, 
14, 18 dis, 19, 20, 21, 32 dts, 36, 40, 43; IX. 2 dts, 3, 4 dis, 
17 bis, 19, 20, 23, 27 dts, 28, 29 ter, 30, 31, 32, 36, 37; X. 
4 bis, 6, 8, 10, 13 dzs, 15, 17, 19 des, 20, 26 dis; XI. 2 des, 5, 8, 
10, I1, 12,13 ds, 26; XII. 1, 2, 3, 5,7, 8,9 S25, 11; fr. 26 (8 F.), 
129 (33 F.).—In II. 1 and 41 the ref. is to an adoptive father. 


Tarpacerpoc. 


IV. 23, 26; XI. 8.—In the ‘fossilised phrase’ (Wyse on 
IV. 23) aveyideg (-ot) ék rarpadéAgwv, though the meaning in 
IV. 23 and 26 is really & marpudéApov, to which, in fact, A* 
unjustifiably altered && rarpadéAgwv in IV. hyp. 2. 
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matple, 


V. 42, 45; VIII. 43 (nuac... mepi rig mw. sic xtvddvoug 
xaBiornory, ‘danger of losing our citizenship ’) 


mat pobev. 

IV. 4 (ré Svoua 7.). 
marporunrne. 

fr. 166. 

TaTpy oe. 
(1) ‘ Of’ or ‘inherited from one’s father.’—(a) As adj.: with 
kAnpog: II. 46'; III. 30, 32, 43, 60', 62'; X. 3; wikia: V. 11; 
xpymara: VII. 20; olkug: VII. 25; X. 11, 26; ywplov: 
IX. 28; fr. 26 (8 F.)' ((r6 ywpiov) hv mw. Avoméve. Else- 
where ownership is indicated by genit.); ovaia: fr. 29 (1 F.). 
(6) Neut. plur. as subst.: I. 1,2; III. 46, 51, 55, 58, 59 dzs, 
60%, 61, 62%, 62°; VI. 25; VIII. 34; X. 24,25; XI. 40, 42; 
XII. 4; fr. 26 (8 F.)*. 
(2) ‘Of one’s family’: II. 1 (robg Oeode rove m.), 46% (ra iepa 
ra w.); 1X. 7 (rove Bwpode rove 7.). Wyse (on II. 1) would 
extend its application to ¢parpia, deme and tribe. 


Tavw. 


IV. 8; VI. 21.—Aor. middle in each. 


weelov. 


V. 22.—The ‘ Attic Plain.’ 
melOw. 

In both act. and pass. 7. often refers to persuasion of the 
court. 
(1) Active.—(a) ‘Persuade .. . that, with dre or we + finite 
verb: I. 48; III. 77; V.15. (6) ‘ Prevail upon,’ ‘induce’ or 
‘persuade ... to,’ with accus. (understood in VIII. 37) with 
or without jussive infin.: I. 26 (aei@ovew = ‘ try to persuade’) ; 


II. 8! (w. avriv wept robrwv), 15 (mw. éxeivor, et te SodAowwTO) ; 


V. 13: VI. 23, 30, 33; VIII. 36, 37; IX. 24 (wetOwy = ‘ trying 
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to persuade’); XI. 25 (ei un metoayu rovroue, ‘without their 
consent,’ F.). (c) ‘Instigate,’ ‘suborn ... to,’ with accus, + 
infin.: VIII. 24,27. Sim. in pass., 1X.9. These three are 
the only instances in Is. of the perf. tense. 


(2) Passive (the absence of aor. mid. (drastically restored, 
however, by Wyse, following Cobet, in II, 1, 19', 25, 38, 
IX. 36, XI. 6) and the frequency of aor. pass. stem suggest 
that instances of pres. stem should be regarded as pass. 
rather than mid. More than half of the instances show a 
participle).—(@) ‘Be persuaded (that), ‘believe’: VIII. 3 
(raobéivreg bwd TwVv TobTov Adywv), 43 (weeDEvTEG WE .. . OdK 
iv); IX. 36 (KAéwm weOdpuevor); X. 13 (rig budy ravra 
meoOhoerat;); XI. 6 (abry reBonévovc); XII. 8 (rote atrav 
meiBeaOar Adyorg). (4) ‘Be prevailed upon,’ ‘be persuaded 
to,’ ‘consent (to),’ ‘submit to the influence of,’ ‘obey,’ with 
infin., with neut. pron. accus., or absol., and with dat. of 
person or ud + genit. of pers. or thing: II. 1, 8 (6m... 
(av) éxeivn mesoO7). 9, 19 Zev, 20', [20], 20°, 25, 38, 47; III. 17 
(éreioOnoay vn’ avolag ... tapnapreiv), 79 bis; V. 71, 7? (@ wep 
kat raAAa éweiBero); VI. 21; VII. 15; VIII. 22; XI. 49. 


wetoa. 


VII. 34 (Guov 8 wetpav eidnde). 


Teipaopat. 
I. 33, 48; II. 1; VI. 2; VII. 30, 40; VIII. 6, 34; IX. 1; 
X. 3 dts; fr. 15 (6 F.) d¢s, 66 (18 F.).—In VIII. 6, 34, IX. 1, 
X. 3 dzs, fr. 15°, we have examples of the rhetorical cliché 


ipac (iuiv) repacomar Sidaccery (érideiEar, eiweiv). 


wéumroc. 


Il. 4 (9 wéutrw add Q); VI. 46 (dud. lect). 


wéuTrw. 


i. $5 8. 
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mwévne. 


V. 10, 11; VI. 59.—As adj., ‘ poor.’ 


wévOoc. 
IV. 7.—‘ Mourning.’ 


mevia. 


V. 43; XII. 2. 
mévouat. 


y KaK@C TpaTTovTa Kal TEVvOuEvOY). 
p a 


mevraktaxiAco. 


V. 29; XI. 44. 
TEVvTAKOGLOL. 
V, 20; VI. 33; XI. 42. 
wévTe. 
III. 58; VI. 33; VII. 31, [42, révre raXavrwy /zdri, Buerm., 
Wyse, Thal.: wevreraXavrov Aldus, edd. plerique, F.], 44; 
VIII. 8; XI. 41, 42 des, 45. 


, 
mevrekaloeka. 


XI. 42. 


, 
mwevretadavrog. 


VII. 19, 42 (see under zévre). 


TevTHnKovra. 
VI. 14, 33. 
mémAoc. 
fr. 95. 
TEp. 
See under eiwep (add XI. 24), xaiwep, oldomep, ddre (1), Sov, 
dcoumep, Sarep, Satic (1) (a), Warep. 


wépa. 
X. 10 (m7. pediuvov xpOov). 


TEpatrépw. 


VIII. 34 (raév rarpywv, rov Tarmywy, Tov Er 7. KANpOVvOpEiTe). 
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epi. 
I. With Accusative. 
{1) Of place or time: VI. 27 (rpinpapx@v mw. Xiov), 40 (7m. 
HAtov Svouac); VII. 5 (x. rov abrov xpdvov). Of number: 
XI. 42, 44. 


(2) Of the object ‘about’ which one is concerned or occupied : 
VI. 41 (mw. rov rersAeutnxora joav, ‘were attending to,’ F.); 
VIL. 43 (dcarpiBev wr. raira roobmevog rode Adyoug); XI. 37 
bis (StarpiBiv vv Adywv TowdpEvov mw. THv Tov madd¢ ovalav 
kal m. thy gunv) (see S.-J., s.vv. Sscarpi3y and darpiBw); 
VIII. 16 (wr. hy... Ovotav iorobdaZe). 


(3) ‘ About,’ ‘connected with,’ ‘in the case of,’ ‘in respect of: 
II. 36, 37 (ra w. rHv raphy in each); III. 17; VIII. 14, 40 (a. 
ra adda vldg éorv); IX. 20; [X. 17 (see under zepié’ II. (1) 
(2)]; XI. 37%, [47, wept “bri: wapa sched. Eton.). Of 
behaviour ‘towards’ persons (with roovros elvac or ylyveo- 
Oa): V. 19, 39; VII. 9, 33- 


II. With genitive. 


(1) To denote the object ‘ about’ or ‘ for’ which something is 
done. — 


(a) With expressions which denote fighting, contending, 
claiming (especially with ref. to lawsuits): uayag cal xwpove 
kai aoé\yeav...%. avriic: III. 13; tyOpac: VII. 11; ayov: 
I. 51; III. 24%; VI. 2; VIII. 5, 43°; XI. 20%; aywviZeoOa: 
I. 1°; VI. 52°; dvapépecBac: Il. 27'; 1V.4; V. 15 éywadciv: 
Ill. 9'; aupteBarnoe: IX. 10', 10°; augioBnretv: I. 5%, 8; 
III. (55, wept débri: uwtp Bekker], 61; IV. 30; VII. 2; 
IX. 35; X. 1 (radnOi.. . mw. bv augioBnrovper eimeiv) ; dixnv 
Aayxavev: VII. 21; dixac: XI. 46%; ypapai and dika: XI. 32, 
35; An€ac: XI. 46'; avriStxetv: XI. 191. In this class may 
be included VI. 35, w. 8 ray imodcirwy . . . érePobXcvov 
(‘began scheming to obtain,’ F.). Also of danger incurred : 
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kivouvog : VI. 527; VIII. 431, 43%; XI. 132; «evdvvedav: I. 1'; 
Hi. 6a; Xi. 35°. 


() Depending upon expressions denoting careful or deliber- 
ately purposive action, viz. provision, precaution, investigation, 
examination, proof and disproof, explanation, persuasion, 
decision, intention (especially testamentary disposition), 
legislation: mpdvoa: II. 18; BovActecOac: III. 64; VIII. 36; 
douoAoyetoOa: III. 39% (cf. XI. 21, edu éviiv Korvwviay ovde 
doporAoyiay woajoacba 7. adrov); staxpiBovc8a: III. 391; 
imrpémav: VIII. 20 (érépa av tim mw. -Trobrwy émirpérev) 5 
oxépacOu: II]. 54°; eeraZev: IV. 2, 11; EXeyxoc(-or): 
IV. 22; VIII. 10! (ZAcyyxov & Bacavwy rorijcacBa 7m. airov), 
10°; éAéyxev: IV. 10. Of investigation by torture: VIII. 


10° 844 (2eSovvae rac Depamraivag Kai rovg oixérag m. TE TOUTWY 


kai w. tav GAAwy), 29 (x. wavrwv ... Basavov 2 oixerwv 


mepevydrac). amodskviva: X. 15; émdexviva: VI. 65; 
aircov and airia: X. 18°, 20; mpopacigecOa: III. 45; awodo- 
yetoOar: V. 51; fr. 29 (1 F.) ; wetOeev: Il. 8 (areiOew adriv wm. 
rovTwy, ‘to do this’); duayryywoxev: XI. 13'5 yryvwoxer 
(= decernere): 1. 51 ; III. 35; VIII. 18 (#. abriig tyiyvwoxov, 
‘attitude adopted . . . towards her, F.); dtayvworg: I. 21°; 
X. 2 (Scheibe); WnpifeoOa: III. 7; VI. 50; XI. 3; Wigoe: 
VI. 521, 62; X. 213; ywwun: VII. 41; XI. 9; dtcavora: I. 46; 
daBijxn (— at): VIII. 40; X. 22°; dcariPecOar: IX. 15; X. 8, 
22%, 22; viuog (- ot); II, 24, 26; III. 52 (of 8% vouoe zx. 
avavrwv dropiZovar) ; IV. 16 dés; VIII. 32. See also XI. 22, 
Ore... Suetonrae (Reiske: dujpnrac Libr2) xaP Exacrov 7m. avrwv, 
ék TOU vdpov yuovat paccov. 


(¢) Depending upon expressions denoting statement, depo- 
sition, enquiry, knowledge, belief, censure ; also the emotions 
of wonder and envy: Adyog (- o): II. 19, 277; III. 59; IV. 
6 bis; VII. 13; VIII. 23; X. 8', 18', 19; XI. 5, 20’, 44, 50; 
Nyew: 1.17; IIT. 11%, 34, 40, 54’; V. 5°, 12, 28; IX. 14; X.1 
(radnOH . . . ©. Ov augecBnrovuev eiweiv), 14, 22'; XI. 17? (08 
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Aéyovteg Td w. abrig yévoc), 36°, 36°, 38', 43, 47; fr. 15 (6F.). 
In VIII. 6 (apEavro w. airwv) and fr. 66 (18 F.) (mw. ... 
tovtwy émaxnow (Sylburg: trocxiow Lbri)), Aéyev and rod 
Aéyew respectively are understood. duadéyesPa: VII. 3'; 
SeeAOciv: III. 11°53 pevhoxeoOar: [1]. 11°; duvivac: XII. 
10; avrerypapecOa: XI. 17’ (6 re avreypaywvra zw. tig ayxt- 
orciac, ‘what to say in their written counterclaim,’ F.); 
PebdecOac: XI. 384: uaprupetv: IX. 29; XII. 5; paprupsc: 
I. 31; III. 22; 1V. 1. In IX. 18 (m7. rndtxotrov mpayparog 
ovK Gv Exoun Srw¢ viv tapacyolunv) waprupag is understood, 
paprupia (- a): III. 12, 15, 53 d¢s; IX. 10°; éxuaprupia: 
III. 23', 241; also Stauaprupetv: III. 6; wuvOavecOau: I. 36 
(ro w. jyuev Sixaov.. . tuvPaverPa, ‘the justice of our plea,’ F., 
a. being due to the influence of ruvOaveca. Wyse compares 
XI. 17%, of Aéyovreg 7d w. ab’tig yévoc, quoted above) ; ITI. [8], 
9%. In III. 79 (ratra. . . a&stovre ruvbavecOa..., calm. rig... 
yaunAlag pn auvnpuoveire), tuvOavecPa is understood. yyve- 
oxew (= scive): III. 17, 40'; eidévac: VIII. 4; ayvoetv: XI. 
38°; wavOavev: XI. 15, 197 (ré. . . waOeiv. .. i... axovoa 7, 
rovrwy 3); morevev: III. 232; [V. 15; aireacda: XI. 14; 
airia: VII. 3%; BAacpnuetv: II. 43; Oavpatav: III. 28; 
~9ovoc: XI. 38%. 


(d) Generally, ‘about,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘in the matter of,’ ‘in 
cases of’: III. 9° (undév rotrwy yeyevioOa wm. tic... yuvatkdc, 
‘in favour of, F.); IV. 12 d2s; VI. 28 (ody we x. ‘yunotwv 


txparrev); VIII. 45 (2. robrwyv bBpicBévra tov xpnuarwy, ‘in 
the matter of this money, F.); X. 17 (érav w. xpnuarwv (edd, 
plerique, F.: xpipara ex A a Buerm. restitutum Wyse, Thal.) 
dvotvx@or); XI. 1, 36' (7. robrwy ovdév Sikacov wetroinxev). 


(2) Denoting value.—z. roAXov, rAklovog, rAsisrov, tAKaxiotov 
rotsOa: I. 20, 21%, 33, 34; III. 66; IV. 18, 31; V. 30; 
VI. 49; VII. 12,14; XI. 18. 


Teplatpiw. 


Il. 37 (Zavrog ... rd ywplov ... mepretAcro). 
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meprylyvomat. 
XI. 36 (kai buoy Kat guov... mepryevécBac). 


meplerue(etul). 
V. 41 (ik rev mepidvrwy, ‘ the remainder of their property,’ F.) 


meplerpe(etuc). 


{X. 25 (wepuwy: vid. Wyse, adn. crit.). 


Teplepyoc. 
I. 17 (iyyouua ... roig . . . augioBnrovow ... m. elvar... 
Aéyerv), 31 (mw. gore A€yerv)).—‘ Superfluous.’ 


meptlornut. 


V. 20 (rv mepiectnxdrwy, ‘those who were present in court,’ F.). 


meptAaupavw. 
VIII. 37 (ra éxeivou mepiéAaBer, ‘ got hold of”). 


, 
meptAsimomat. 


If. 35 (of money), 37 (of property). 


TEPLOIKLOV. 
fr. 102 (27 F.). 
TEplopaw. 
I. 12; Il. 47; V. 39; VII. 32; VIII. 45; IX. 37; fr. 15 
(6 F.).—‘ Allow,’ ‘ suffer,’ followed by particip., except VII. 32 
(amaisa éxeivoy m.), where dvra is, understood. 


repiTinrw. 
I. 39 (rai¢ peyloracg Snuiac Kal roig toxarorg dveideor w.). Cf. 
Isocr. VII. 27, and XII. 146 (rai¢g tsxaraig aisybvatc Kai 
peylorac Znpuiace 7). 
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TepiTottw. 
‘ Save’; II. 6 (wepiwomnoduevoi rr); VI. 38 (rev. . . tpocddwy 
mepirotety, ‘save out of their income,’ F.) ; VII. 39 (cic abrov 
uty ra pérpia avaXloxev..., 7a & aGAda rH eA TEptToLEv). 
‘Grab’; VII. 6 (riv ... «Ajpov ... mavra sic atrov mepte- 
woinoe) ; VIII. 37 (abr . . . ravra wavra wepimotwy). 


TEepipaveta. 
VII. [13, repepavecay (Dobr., Wyse: émripavecav Libri, F.) real, 
28; VIII. 20.—‘ Notoriety,’ ‘ publicity.’ 


TwEptpavijc. 
VIII, 17 (tcaor . . . wepihavéorara (adv.) libri, F.: ra ante 
mepipavéorara @ Buerm. addttum Wyse, Thal.); XII. 6 
(BAaBn w., ‘manifest ’). 

TEpipavac. 
II. 17, 27; III. 4, 12, 19, 35 ds; V. 20; VI. §3.—In all 
cases, except II. 17 and 27, of persons convicted of ‘ obvious’ 
lying. Chiefly in sterotyped expressions with é&cAéyyxew 
(éhéyxerar, III. 35%) and ra WevdH pmaprupety (Yevdq riv papru- 
piav ... mupécyxovro, III. 19; Pevdovrar, V. 20) or combin- 
nations of these. 

mépvat(y). 
III. 2. 57. 

Timpackw. 
II. 28, 34 dzs, 42; VI. 34, 38, 43; VII. 31, 42; fr. 29 (1 F.).— 
The forms found are rérpaxe, rerpaxérac(-wv), mempapévne, 
érpabn, rpabévroc, rpadnva. 


TisTEvW. 


(1) ‘ Believe,’ ‘trust’ (persons and things). Generally of 
the judges’ confidence in witnesses or statements.—(a) With 


dat.: I. 30, 50; III. 21, 23 (ofc od’ Gv wepi drovovv mored- 
ouev); IV. 12,17, 24; V.6; VII. 18; VIII. 10, 11, 13 des; 
XI. 47; XII. 8; fr. 30 (2 F.)*, 129 (33 F.) (éxefvore muorevev 
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. we amodecwxaciv). (4) With accus. + infin.; I, 29. 
(c) With dat. of pers. + infin.: V. 22. (d@) Absol.: I. 19; 
IIL. 77; IV. 15 (wept... rov diaéoBat morevoa). (¢) Passive, 
Of persons: IX. 24; XI. 6. Of things: VIII. 28; fr. 30 
(2 F.)*. 
(2) ‘ Rely on,’ of persons: VI. 48, of things: I. 3, 42; fr. 15 
(6 F.), 29 (1 F.). : 

mioric. 

In plur., ‘proofs’: VIII. 29, 45. (rnv) miorw émrBiva, 
‘solemnly swear’: VII. 16,173; IX. 19. 


TioToc, 

III. 27, 77; VI. 11; IX. 15 dts; XI. 26; XII. 1o— 
‘Trustworthy,’ ‘credible.’ Of persons, VI. 11; elsewhere 
of things. 

mwRaTTw. 
VI. 13 (wAdrrovrec Bekker: mparrovreg /ibrt); VII. 2; VIII. 13; 
XI. 22; XII. 10.—Of a forged will, VII. 2; elsewhere of 
fictitious stories. 

wrEDpov. 
V. 22.-As square measure. 

wAgioroc. 
(1) With art.: II. 19 (rév (edd. : 16 Librt) wXsiorov rov Adyov) ; 
IV. 20; VI. 18 (robrov ... rov xpdvouv rov ... wAsiarov), 60; 
XI. 37. 
(2) Without art.; I. 27 (od¢ ... wAsiora trav olkelwy wpédAex). 
wept wAsiorouv moioPa: I. 20; VII. 12, 14. With we or dca 
(of collecting ‘as many (witnesses) as possible’): III. 21; 
IX. 8, 13. 


Trlwy. 


The forms found are mA&iwyv, wAkiov, mAtov, mAslovog, tAsion, 
rAsiova (plur.), rAedvwy, rAsioug, tAsiw (sing. and plur.). 

(1) As adj.: Of money or property: I. 51; II. 35'; VI. 60; 
XI. 39 ter, 44’; fr, 29 (1 F.). Of time, wAclw 7 (numeral) 


nx ” 


tm: ILI. 1 (a. Ern ff eixoor), 2, 31,57; VI. 14. Of speech, 


H 
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mreiw Aéyew: IV. 5 (wAcion Adyw, ‘longer, F.); V. 8; 
VIL. 45; VIII. 46; XI. 36. Of persons: III. 29; XII. 4. 
(2) Neut. sing. as subst.: Of money or property: V. 43; 
VI. 34; XI. 44°, 49, 50; fr. 32 F. (27° Thal.), 130 (34 F.). 
mepi tAiovog moreicOa: I. 33, 34; III. 66; IV. 18, 31; V. 30. 
wAéov Exev (elvac + dat.), of unfair advantage: V. 46; IX. 35; 
XI. 47. 


(3) wAciov or wXéov as adv.: II. 35* (a. 7 déka prov) ; (III. 33, 
wAéov libri: tatepov Reiske]; VIII. 35 (a. 9 évevixovra pve) ; 
X. 23 (a. i} rerrapwv raddvrwv); XI. 41 (4. Hh wévl tyurad- 
avrwy). 

mAeovextéw. 


With genit. of person: VIII. 39; XI. 17. Absol.: fr. 30 (2 F.). 


mAcovixtne. 


VII. 34 (odx adixog obdé 7., of a magistrate). 


mwAtovetia. 


VIII. 2; XI. 36.—‘ Acquisitiveness.’ 


wAnyh: 
IX. 17. 

wAnGoc. 
‘Quantity,’ ‘amount’: VIII. 2; fr. 30 (2 F.). ‘ Number’ (of 
persons): fr. 15 (6 F.). 

wAny. 
Always in connection with a negative clause. 
(1) As prep. with genit.: II. 22; V. 22. 
(2) As conj.—(a) With other particles: IV. 29' (wr. éwad%), 
29* (7m. ei rs dpa, without verb). (4) Introducing a clause: I.9 
(as forma praeteritionis, ‘ however’); V. 37. 


mAnpow. 
VI. 37 (weedy... ra Stxacripia émAnpwOn, ‘ met,’ F.); XI. 48 
(rpuijpn mptapuevog cal rabrny tAnpwoduevog). 
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mwAnoatw, 
II. 10 Zev, 15.—Intrans. zz mal. part., absol. or with dat. fem. 


mAngoiov. 


VI. 42 (ri w. oixlav, ‘next door’). 


wrovatog. 
V. 35; VI. 59; XI. 39, 50. 


wAoUTO. 
XI. 37. 


wo0ev. 
III. 17; VIII. 28 er; fr. 30 (2 F.) cer.—‘ How?’, ‘ why ?’, with 
‘ytyvwoxe, morevbEv, amioreiv. 

mwobév. 
1. 36 (yévee w. rpoatxovar, ‘somehow,’ F.); XII. 7 (si adAoév 


mw. Exot Gv émcdeigae avrov "AOnvaioy fj ix robrwr). 


moVéw. 


[II. 21 (wo85 Libri: Son® Orelli)]; XI. 19 (ri) woOeire 


, - ‘ 
axovoa ... ;). 


Tol. 
-V. 43 (wot (Bekker: wov “ébri) avadwoag;); VI. 65 (wot... 
idvreg, indirect interrog.). 


TOléw, TOLEopat, 
The passive (confined to the aor. stem) occurs only as the 
passive of II. (4) (‘ adopt’). 
I. woréw. 
(I) In general sense of ‘make’ or ‘ cause.’ 


(2) With adj. (rarely subst. or prepositional phrase) as 
predic., ‘make,’ ‘render’: gavepdv (-av): I. 13; VII. 19; 
axAnpov (-ovg): I. 20%, 38; II. 46; padfav: I. 21'; axupov (-ovg) : 
I. 212; Il. 264; VI. 4; [X. 36%; xéprov (-av, -ovg, -wrépav, 
-wrépac, -wrépove): I. 24, 40, 43; II. 26°; VII. 34; VIII. 20; 
X. 2; XI. 2; «Anpovopnoug: I. 50; aordv: IV. 10; wévnra: 
V. 11; oeuvorépav: V. 45; adjAove: VII. 2; tonuov: VII. 31, 
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42; Sudaciov akiov: 1X. 28; tw rig ayxeorelac: XI. 12, 13; 
nrslw: XI. 39; fr. 29 (1 F.). (In X. 2, XI. 2, 12, 13, the ref, 
is to the provisions of a law, the subject being vdémoe (-or) or 
vouobérnc.) 

(4) *‘ Cause.’—With accus. + infin.: I. 1 (mae understood) ; 
II. 43; VII. 7 (abrdv understood), 41'; IX. 36. (See also 
(1) (c) below). With accus.: VII. 13 (émipaverdy rive); 
XI. 48 (wéAuor). 

(c) ‘ Prescribe,’ ‘ provide for,’ ‘grant,’ of a law (laws) or 
lawgiver: ayytorefav(-ac): VII. 20; XI. 3; «Anpovouiav: 
XI. 1; tovetav xowwviag: XI. 23'; étmdc«aciag: XI. 23°; 
Siac Sixacg: XI. 32. Also with accus. + infin. : Sixag (iSiag) 
tlvac: XI. 28, 35. 


(2) In general sense of ‘do’ or ‘ perform.’ 


(a) ‘Do,’ ‘ carry out,’ with single accus. (mostly neut. pron.): 
I. 39, 41; II. 8, 23 (éripBovov mpayua kai ob Sixarov), 25° (ri 


(Tyrwhitt) .. . Gv éroinoev), 25%, 26' (rout Bekker: rocetra 
libri), 26%, 327, 39; IV. 4,21; V. 1, 3, 4, 8, 13, 18, 20 des, 22, 
39; VI. 36, 42 (rov Stxaiwy ovdévy); VII. 1 (arav6’ bea 
mpoonxev), 15 dzs, 16, 21, 33, 36 (&v ye rav ... Soxacbéivrwy), 
40 (roérwv pndév); VIII. 1, 2, 11, 17 (robdrwy ovdév), 22, 44; 
IX. 9 (ovdiv .. . rowovrov); X. § (rovrwy . . . ovdty), 22; 
XI. 6, 7 (rotrwv ovdév), 24, 29, 36 (ovdiv Slkaov) ; fr. 15 
(6 F.), 30 (2 F.) és. Also with neut. particip.: ra mpoorarré- 
peva: IV. 27; VII. 35%, 412; X. 25; XI. 50; ra ypagévra: 
V. 26. In particular, of religious rites (‘do,’ ‘carry out, 
*perform’), especially those connected with the dead): ra 
voutoueva (¢.v.): I. 10; II. 4, 10; IV. 19% (undiv ray v.); 
VI. 65; VII. 30; VIII. 19; IX. 4, 7, 32; (ra rpira «xai) ra 
Evara cal rdAAa (ravra) ra wept rv raphy: II. 36, 37; Ovoiav: 
VIII. 15; similarly, ravra: IV. 19'; VIII. 16; ovdév: IV. 20. 
(4) With double accus.: II. 33 (aya@a ... mac); V. 38 


(vmacg . . . roravra). 


(c) With adv.: obrw (‘act thus,’ ‘do so’): I. 33'; V. 32; o¢ 





I, 


13; 
> ref, 
«) or 


od) ; 
also 
ya); 


) or 
siav: 
23°; 
diac) 


on.) : 
5° (rh 
leirat 
5, 22, 
o 
6ca 
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adAweg: VII. 27; &, wax (‘ harm,’ ‘ benefit’): I. 6, 7 (xaxwe 
Steph.), 11, 20', 29, 33%; II. 32', 32°; V. 35, 37. 
(d) Absol. I. 22 (ui wowmoavtec, ‘by disobeying’); VII. 35! 


(d¢ ra Ovra apavieiv (Cobet) EueAAov wHorep ovbrot ra Tov KAjpov 


memorjxaaty (= npavixacw)); XII. 8 (idiag EyOpac Evexa morovarv). 


II. roréopat. 

(1) ‘ Obtain,’ ‘ procure for oneself’: waprupac: III. 19; V. 25; 
VI. 32; éxuaprupiav: III. 20, 21, 23 d¢s, 243 avaBodAnv: 
VI. 13; eAeyxov: VIII. 10 (‘obtain proof,’ F.; contrast 
VI. 16, quoted in (2) below). 

(2) With abstract noun, periphr. for verb corresponding to . 
noun: dcaBijxnv (-ac): I. 10, 19, 30; IV. 14; VIII. 40; IX. 
[7],8; X, 10; Adyov (-ovg): II. 7, 11", 19% (row (edd.) wAsiorov 
rov Adyouv); VI. 26; VII. 4%, 43'; VIII. 23, 27; X. 15, 18, 
19; XI. 20, 44, 50; omovdyv: I. 23; deadvow (-ag): II. 38%, 
40; éyybnv: III. 28; tridixaciav (-acg): IIL. 58, 61; Angac: 
IV. 2; \eyxov: VI. 16 (‘question’); amodoyiav: VI. 62; 
mpdvoiav: VII. 30', 42; augioByrnow: VIII. 2; ragpyv: 
VIII. 22; ouvOhnacg: XI. 21'; cowwvlay and diopodroyiar : 
XI. 21%; mpopacac: XI. 31; StarpeBiv rev Adywv: XI. 37; 
tmmétrXecav: XI. 38; ovvovaiac: fr. 15 (6 F.). 

(3) ‘Have made’ or ‘done’: V. 11 (xijrov), 44 (avaOjuara) ; 
[VII. 38 (vaiv)]; fr. 130 (34 F.) (émioxeuny). 

(4) ‘Adopt’ a son or (rarely) daughter.—(a) With vtdév 
(Ouyaréipa): II. 19* (rov vow éworsiro), 20 b25, 37, 42, 45 (vete 
rotstaBa) ; V. 7 (rom@Piva), 12 (roimBiva); VI. 3, 5, 6, 8, 51, 
§2, 53, 63'; VII. 3, 13, 27, 28, 43% (womBelc); IX. 7 (bon 
romoadpuevov), 37; X- 9! (veig rorovpévwy); XI. 8 (érorjoaro 
Ovyarépa), 9 () Ovyarnp fv troijouro). With dative (nearly 
always avrw or éavrw) added: II. 11%, 17', 46; III. 1, 42, 69%, 
72 bis, 75, 76; IX. 1, 10 (womPqvai ria vdv ’Aorugpidrw), 13. 
(6) Without idv (Ovyarépa): II. 1° (eon), 1* (roenBivat), 
r*, 14, 11°, 12 dss, 13° 14 fer, 16, 17%, 19%, 19°, 19°, 20°, 21, 
22 ter, 23 bis, 24, 25 ter, 28, 38', 39 (tronOnv [4 roinae] 
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Cobet : gor On 4 wotnate libri), 41, 43 (mromOiva), 44' (rom- 
Bivra), 44? (womPein Bekker : -05 Zzbri) ; III. 68, 69%, 73, 753; 
IV. 19; V. 8 (wromn@ijva); VI. 10, 63%; VII. 1, 21, 2° 
(romBévrac), 4', 5, 17' (&romOnv}, 17%, 30%, 33 des; IX. 5 
rownBein), 11, 12, 16, 21, 31, 33, 34; X. 9%; XI. 41 (érorjoaro 
trav Ovyarépwv avrov piav), 45 (€moujoaro rv adeAgiy adrod). 
(5) Prepositional phrases.—(a) mept wodAov, mAtiovoc, mAci- 
orov, tAaxlorov m.: I. 20, 21, 33, 34; III. 66; IV. 18, 31; 
V. 30; VI. 49; VII. 12, 14; XI. 18. (4) VIII. 37 (ra... 
pavepa &’ avrov woeioBa, ‘to put under his control’). 


toinaie. ‘ 
II. 2, 13, 15, 16 dis, 17, 19, 24, 25, 26, 39, [39], 44, 473 
III. 56, 57, 66 ds, 69; VII. 1, 26, 28, 29, 36.—Always 
‘adoption.’ Plur. in VII. 1. 

TOUNTOC. 


II. 36; V. 6,15; VII. 16 d¢s.—Always ‘ adopted.’ 


Toto. 


Direct interrog.: fr. 30 (2 F.) (rota Reiske: méca “bri). 
Indirect interrog.: VI. 64; X. 21. 


mo\éuapxoc. 
fr. 4. 
moAguéw. 


Of military service: V. 42; VII. 35 (dect. susp.); of a private 
quarrel: I. 15. 


TwoAéulog. 
Subst.: V. 43, 45,46; VI. 1,9, 27; VIL 8. Adj. (superl.), 


of private enmity: IX. 37. Note éadwuev and Anpbévrog tic 
rove w.: VI. 1 and VIL. 8. 


mwoAéuoc. 
V. 37, 41, 45, 46; VI. 5; IX. 14; X. 20, 22; XI. 48, 49. 
wore. 


III. 37; IV. 11, 27; V. 7, 8, 35 dis, 37 bis, 38, 39, 43, 44 








47; 
ays 


rt). 


ate 


1.), 
gic 


44, 
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45 dts; VI. 48, 60; VII. 30, 39, 40,-41; VIII. 4; XI. 8.— 
With ref. to rights of citizenship: III. 37 (ueréoye tie o.,- 
*The Acropolis’: V. 44 (éi¢ z.). 

moXirne. 
b. .13,: 985,28. 14; 10..an 90;. TV. 29,90: ¥. 39 Ge. a: 
VI. 9,65; VII. 37, 40; XII. 12; fr. 15 (6 F.), 29 (1 F.).— 
‘Fellow-citizen’: XII. 12 (x. vuérepoc). 

moXiri¢. 


VIII. 43. 
moAAakic. 


¥: os Vig: TK 939i Res. 


mwoAAoarog. 


‘I. 34; VIII. 37.—With pépog (‘ very small’). 


Tobe. 
I. Of number (‘many ’). 
(1) With the art. (a) As adj.: XI. 3 (robe mw. Adyoug tdoac, 
‘without superfluous words, F.). (4) As subst., with or 
without partit. genit. (‘the majority,’ ‘the greater part’): 
III. 40, 54 (cxeddv elpnra ra 7.) ; IV. 13; VI. 1, 10. 
(2) Without the art. (a) As adj.: I. 47; ILI. 22; IV. 21 
(@AAor w.); V. 42 (m.... ayaddApacr xarkoic wat ALBivorc), 45°, 
45° (mw. xaxa); VI. 5 (mw. ... wat Sever), 6, 19%, 32; VIII. 4, 
19; IX. 17; X.6; XI. 20 (a\Aa...7.), 50. (4) As subst., 
with or without partit. genit.: I. 31, 41; ILI. 21 (w. wai xadoie¢ 
kayaQoic), 64; VI. 191, 21' (mr. kat xaxov); VII. 2, 4 (m. wat 
Seva); VIII. 20; IX. 18, 23 (mw. wayaOa) ; fr. 15 (6 F.)', 15 
(6 F.)? (mw... wat duoxdAwv). , 
II. Of quantity or size (‘ much,’ ‘ great’), with nouns in sing. 
(especially abstract nouns) and plur. nouns virtually sing. in 
meaning: peraBoAy: I. 1; épnuia: I. 2; ameoria: I. 29; 
avayxn: II. 1; txOpa: II. 29%; eovota: II. 43; actAyea: 
IIT. 13; rd Scapépov: IV. 22; girdfa: VII. 43; ovyyvwun: 
X. I; ovefa: V. 37; VI. 38; VII. 5; XI. 40;  yptpara 
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(‘ money,’ ‘ property’): V. 41, 452; VI. 18; XI. 47; éAwidec: 
I. 14; VIII. 5: Adya: IT. 29! (Adywv . . . 2., ‘long discussion,’ 
F.). Sim. with ypdévo¢g (‘long’): II. 28; V. 9; VIIL. 7; 
X. 18. For subst. woAé in sense of ‘much,’ see VII. 13 (m. 
avrov "Apyxédapmog siXev, ‘heavy damages,’ F.); sim. woAda: 
V 17 (mw... . avratodoynsapévov, ‘made a lengthy defence,’ 
F.); VI. 48 (wodAG@yv éyxparig ‘so much property,’ F.). 

IIl. Adverbial uses. 

(1) wodé: With comparative: I. 43; II. 15, 40; III. 27; 
IV. 14, 28; VI. 61; VIII. 14; IX. 10, 16, 25, 31. With 
superlative: III. 34. wodAAg: With comparative: II. 19, 26, 
35; III. 28, 29, 33; IV. 8; V. 8,15; XI. 39. 

(2) wodAa: II. 7 (mw. tmwavécag riv adeAgnv). ra modda: 
VI. 21? (ra mw. dtérpiBev év ry ovvorkig). 

(3) Prepositional phrases: we éwit rd wodb: XII. 5; epi 
mwoAAov moeicba: VI. 49; XI. 18. 


TOUT). 
VI. 50 (cupméupa rhv t.). 
Tovnpia. 
III. 40; V. 13; VI. 55; XI. 20; fr. 34 (11 F.). 
Tovnpos. 
i, 285 3EL, 99; V. 90, 95: 
Tovnpwe. 
I. 12 (roy mpayparwr . .. 7. éxdvtwr). 
Topevouat, 
IX. 5. 


mopiZw. 


VI. 13, 15 ; XI. 47.—In middle, of producing arguments or 
statements before a court or magistrate. 


moaoc. 
(1) Of number (‘how many?’): IV. 7; [fr. 30 (2 F.) (wdéea 
tbri: moia Reiske) ]. 
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(2) Of quantity (‘how much?’, ‘how great?’): XI. 44 (1 
& éun (sc. ovaia) réon tic; fr. 30 (2 F.)' (ciepopag AoyiZy 
néoac; (Reiske: mpdc “bri)) ; 30 (2 F.)* (a. apybpiov . : . 5). 


TOTE. 

(1) In temp. sense (with ref. to past or fut.).—Only once 
without a neg. (I. 32). With wy: II. 29; pndele: IX. 16, 19; 
ov (always ov« (ov yap) av w.): II. 1, 22; III. 33, 63; V. 8, 
[8 (w. débré: ror? (Aldus)], 23; VII. 26, 29; VIII. 17; 
XI. 29; XII. 5 des. 
(2) With intens. force, in questions: I. 24 (6 ri w.); II. 25 
(ré...m.); IIL. 8 (hv teva .), 9 (6 rim.) ; X. 18 (w@e w.), 23 
(Grov 7.). 

morépoc. 
(1) 1. 44 (oxébacBe roréopwy (Mai: wdrepov libri)... éyiyvero 
kAnpovoépoc). 
(2) wérepa and mérepov as adv. in direct and indirect questions 
(Arabic numerals in italics indicate rérepa). 


(a) Disjunctive.—I. 78; III. 6,8; VI. 51 d2s, 56; VIII. 33. 
(4) Non-disjunctive (cf. utrum for num).—II. 27; III. 72; 
V. 45; XI. 25 (worepa A*, edd. plerique, F.: wérepov A, 
Buerm., Blass, Thal., Wyse). 

Tov. 


[V. 43 (wr. bré: wot Bekker)]; VI. 64 (indirect interrog.). 


Tou. 
See under dou and 4. 
move. 


fr. 113 (29 F.).—In plur. (‘ boundary stones’). 


(Zo be contenued.) 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Man wants but little here below, 
He is not hard to please; 

But woman (bless her little heart) 
Wants everything she sees. 


ANON. 


As one who for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 

In gardens near the pale of Proserpine 
Where that Aegean isle forgets the main 
And only the low lutes of love complain 

And only shadows of wan lovers pine. 

As such a one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again. 

So gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


LANG. 
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“Hic homo dum vivit res parvula sufficit,” aiunt, 
Scilicet haud cupidi difficilesque viri; 

Sed mulier (teneras quis non amat illius artes?) 
Protinus hoc quidquid vidit ubique cupit. 


R. W. Tate. 


“ov Séerat ToAAGY GvOpwro¢ ap’ tvOads,” paciv' 


a ‘ a o. _4« ” na , 
Tavpa piv ovv avnp evKuoAog Ov Twobée* 
1 O& yuvn (rd Kaddv wePiAnpévn) EvOd¢ am’ apyxii¢ 
eo x ¢ ¢ , ~0) « , - 
doo’ épaq robéea rav?’ Gua wavra AaPBeiv. 


R. W. TATE, 


Ac veluti si quis languescens tempus inane 

Degerit et vino et sopitus carmine Circae 

Haud procul a campis quos diva Proserpina servat, 
Insula qua fluctus Aegea ignorat apertos 

Et modo submisso lyra murmure luget amantum 
Nec nisi pallentes umbrae carpuntur amore, 

Haud secus ac gaudens idem si senserit acrem 

Ore salem, atque iterum cognoverit aethera largum, 
Sic homines sese laeti, post illa recentum 

Carmina, convertunt : sic spectant sidera caeli, 
Stridorem venti sic mutant floris odore 

Pingui, perque sonos quis languida fallitur hora 
Accipiunt, veluti fluctus in litora fractos 

Hesperios, vocem longe resonantis Homeri. 


H. M. Tostas. 
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THE DONKEY. 


When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood, 
Then surely I was born. 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings,— 

The devil’s walking parody 
Of all four-footed things : 


The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient, crooked will: 

Starve, scourge, deride me. I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour, 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 

There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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ASINUS LOQUITUR. 


Pes ubi silvam tulit, ala pisces, 

E rubo ficus sterili pependit, 

Luna suffudit facie cruorem, 
Tunc ego natus. 


Hoc caput magnum mihi tollit hinnitum 

Horridum, pennas imitantur aures; 

Quadrupes divis genitus malignis, 
Ludibriumque 


Gentis, hic squalens ego ut exsul orbis, 

Pervicax, morosus et aptus irae,— 

Rideas, caedas licet et cibo orbes,—- 
Usque silebo. 


Vana! Nam vixi. Brevis hora vitae 

Fulsit et dulcis, strepitusque turbae 

Personant aures, iacet, ecce, crebra 
Sub pede palma. 


T. C. Tostas. 
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Shepherds all and maidens fair 
Fold your flocks up, for the. air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Ev’ry little flower that is, 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a rope of crystal beads: 

See the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead night from under ground; 


At whose rising mists unsound, 
Damps and vapours fly apace, 
Hovering o’er the wanton face 

Of these pastures, where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom: 
Therefore from such danger lock 
Ev'ry one his lovéd flock. 


JoHN FLETCHER. 
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"Aye wag mouny kai nmaca Kdépn, 
kAsiaare wotuvac, dn yap axAtdj¢ 
TuKiwn TEepiTvel, PoiBde re ubyav 
Spduov ovpavdGev Sedpaunxe. 


10 drwe orayovec Spocepal kuvéova’ 
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kAcioat Toiuvay ayararav. 


E. St. C. BROWN. 
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“THEY CRUCIFIED HIM.” 


Luke xxxiii. 33. 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 


That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in. 


Oh! dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do. Amen. 


Crec1L FRANCES ALEXANDER. 
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’ ~ ? , > , 
Exei tcravpwoav autor. 
Luke xxxiii. 33. 


Hinc procul, murum situs urbis extra, 

Se iugo tollit viridante collis; 

Carus hic mundo Crucifixus emit 
Morte salutem. 


Forsitan prosunt neque verba nec mens 

Quae crucis monstrent onus et labores: 

Pro, tamen, nobis mala tanta passum 
Credimus Illum. 


Mortuus nobis veniam paravit, 

Mortuus nos ad meliora vertit 

Tandem ut in caelum veniamus empti 
Sanguine sacro. 


Alter heu non sat bonus est repertus 

Qui daret poenas sceleris malorum, 

Claustra nos caeli reserata iussit 
Solus inire. 


Quem dedit nobis amor usque dulcis, 

Rite reddendus, tribuatur Illi; 

Quaeque sacravit Domini sequamur 
Sanguine freti. 


C. B. Purpps. 
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*Tis earth shall lead destruction; she shall end— 
The stars shall wonder why she comes no more 
On her accustomed orbit, and the sun 

Miss one of his eleven of light; the moon, 

An orphan orb, shall seek for earth for aye 
Through time’s untrodden depths and find her not; 
No more shall morn out of the holy east 
Stream o’er the ambient air her level light, 
Nor evening with her spectral fingers draw 
Her star-sprent curtain round the head of earth; 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue sublime of heaven. Her grave is dug. 
I see the stars, night-clad, all gathering 

In long and dark procession. Death’s at work, 
And one by one shall all your wandering worlds, 
Whether in orbéd path they roll, or trail 

In an inestimable length of light 

Their golden train of tresses after them, 

Cease; and the sun, centre and sire of light, 
The keystone of the world-built arch of heaven, 
Be left in burning solitude. The stars, 

Which stand as thick as dewdrops on the fields 
Of heaven, and all they comprehend, shall pass; 
The spirits of all worlds shall all depart 

To their great destinies; and thou and I, 
Greater in grief than worlds, shall live as now. 


P. J. BarLey. 
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Finis erit Terrae; rerum dux Terra ruinam 

Ipsa trahet primam; mirantia sidera quaerent 
Cur illa assueto non iam volvatur in orbe, 
Lumen et undecimae comitis Sol deesse queretur. 
Orba petet semper nequiquam Luna parentem 
Tempus inaccessum lustrans vastumque profundum; 
Ex oriente sacro rediens non amplius Eos 
Sparget ibi plana circumfusum aera luce, 

Nec Vesper digitis pandens exilibus umbram 

Jam caput involvet stellanti tegmine Terrae; 
Caerulei non inde iterum sublimia caeli 

Passibus ornabit; patet illi fossa sepulchri,* 
Agmine nigranti coeunt circumdata pallam 
Sidera nocturnam, mors hinc opus incipit instans; 
Scilicet errantes quos cernimus undique mundos 
Ordine quemque suo finis manet unus et idem, 
Seu gyro fit iter sive aureo crine volantes 
Flammarum tractus immenso limite ducunt. 
Denique principium Sol luminis unicus et fons, 
Convexi caeli quo cardine vertitur axis,* 

Tot modo de sociis ardebit in aethere solus. 
Astra quot innumerae roris stant gramine guttae 
Diffugient, nec non quidquid cohibetur ibidem; 
Fata petent mundorum animae sibi debita cunctae, 
Ast ego tuque moras vitae, velut ante, trahentes, 
Par miserum, luctu mundos superabimus omnes. 


R. W. TATE. 


* I owe these lines to Mr. E. St. C. Brown. 
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The Manuscripts of Sophocles. By ALEXANDER TURYN, 
(Offprint from Traditio. Studies in Ancient and Medieval 
History, Thought, and Religion. Vol. um.) Cosmopolitan 
Science and Art Service Co., Inc., New York. 1944. 
Pp. 41. 


PROFESSOR TurYN here lists all the medieval and renaissance 
codices of Sophocles, whose existence he has been able to trace 
irom catalogues of Greek mafhuscript collections. He enumerates 
191 items in all, including codices containing scholia only, as 
compared with the 104 known to Jebb. How many of these 
have come unscathed through the war remains uncertain. 

This extremely useful piece of bibliographical research has 
cleared the ground for an analysis on the lines of Professor 
Turyn’s previous work on Aeschylus of the whole textual 
tradition of Sophocles’ plays. Thus the wish voiced by Jebb 


almost fifty years ago for a complete genealogy of Sophocles’ 
manuscripts may soon be fulfilled. It may also be possible, with 
help from the scholia, to distinguish those groups of codices which 
represent the tradition of the three chief Byzantine recensions 
irom the relatively uncontaminated veteres. If this can be done 
a further, though limited, advance becomes feasible along the 
road marked out by Brunck and Elmsley. 


D. E. W. W. 


A mysterious Latin inscription in California. By A. E. Gorpon. 
University of California publications in Classical Archeology. 
Volume 1, No. 13, pp. 313-356. 2 Plates. University of 
California Press. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1944. 


UnpER this slightly misleading title Professor Gordon discusses 
a Latin metrical inscription, of which a rubbing exists in the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California. It 
runs :—Homobonus infas adque amicus omnibus | hic conquiescit 
anima superis tradita| qui acceptum lumen mense xi reddidit | 


Amymone é matre é Q. Marcello patre| natus Quirina Atheno- 
dorus Roma domo. 
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ome 


Professor Gordon’s essay is marked by much learning and 
industry (sometimes carried to excessive lengths, as when he 
quotes, mostly from C.I.L., twenty-three instances of the name 
Quintus Marcellus, of which only two could possibly be the man 
here referred to). But if this is a display of erudition, it is also 
a work of supererogation. Nothing is known of how, when, or 
where the inscription was discovered, or even of its present 
whereabouts. ‘Almost every word or phrase in it is notable for 
its rarity or uniqueness.” And no sense can be extracted out 
of the first word. It is hard indeed to agree with Professor 
Gordon when, in discussing the genuineness of the inscription, he _ 
writes, “I see no adverse evidence.” There seems every reason 
for regarding it as an ill-contrived forgery, and if so, it is not 
really mysterious that after the inscription had appeared in 
Donati’s collection in 1775, and had been misquoted and mangled 
by Cabrol-Leclerq in 1902, no further attention was paid to it. 


D. E. W. W. 


Plato’s Examination of Pleasure, a Translation of the Philebus, 


with Introduction and Commentary. By R. HACKFOoRTH, M.A., 
Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Cambridge 
University Press. 143 pp. Price 10/6 net. 


In the concluding words of his Introduction Professor R. 
Hackforth expresses the hope that his presentation of the 
Philebus will render its structure clearer and its transitions, 
digressions and postponements more understandable. Those who 
have been puzzled by the obscurity, formlessness and apparent 
irrelevance of many passages in the Philebus will find that 
Plato’s Examination of Pleasure fully realises its author’s hope. 
It offers a sound translation based on the standard Oxford Text, 
and a commentary which embodies the results of recent Platonic 
research. 

In the lay-out of the book Professor Hackforth follows the 
fashion set by the late Professor F. M. Cornford. The 
translation is divided into sections, each preceded by a page 
or two of comment and explanation. This arrangement helps 
the reader to follow the meaning and movement of the dialogue. 
In his commentary, H. aims at interpreting Plato’s views in a 
way that will make them interesting to modern thinkers. He 
avoids the pitfall of reading into Plato the doctrines of sub- 
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sequent philosophy. Writers of the nineteenth century inter- 
preted Plato from an Hegelian standpoint, and were prepared 
occasionally to “deny the fact” of the Greek text. H.’s 
interpretations keep in close touch with the original. His foot- 
notes are largely concerned with debated points of syntax, reading 
and punctuation. He is able, however, to reduce such discussions 
to the minimum, for the Philebus has been edited in English by 
Dr. C. Badham (1855; 2nd ed. 1878), Mr. E. Poste (1860), and 
Dr. R. G. Bury (1897). Burnet has stated (C.Q. xv, p. 1) 
that the text of Bury’s edition is not satisfactory, but none the 
less the work contains much valuable material in its copious 
notes and appendices. H., in his Preface, pays tribute to this 
earlier edition, to which his translation is “from one point of view 
a supplement.” 

H. devotes most of his Introduction to the problems of date, 
aim and characterisation. I will attempt to summarise the main 
conclusions of his detailed and ingenious arguments. 

(1) Date. H. tentatively “places” the Philebus between 360 
and 354 B.c. He notes the “complete absence of political 
reference,” and thinks that this “may be taken to reflect a 
deliberate detachment from political speculation such as better 
fits the years 360-354 than any other period in Plato’s last two 
decades.” 

(2) Atm. In the Philebus, Plato “seeks to do justice to the 
rightful claim of pleasure to be a factor in human happiness.” 
The relation between pleasure and good was much debated in 
the Academy both before and after Plato’s death. On the one 
hand, Eudoxus held that pleasure is the “good”; on the other 
hand, Speusippus maintained that pleasure and pain are both 
evils, and that the ‘“‘good” lies in a neutral state. Taylor 
(Flaio, p. 410) states that in the Philebus Plato is acting as a 
moderator in this quaestio disputata. H. will not commit him- 
self to this definite view, but he is clearly in sympathy with it. 

(3) Characterisation. Philebus is an imaginary character, 
and cannot be identified with Eudoxus. He is ‘the mere embodi- 
ment of an irrational dogmatic hedonism.” Though he rarely 
speaks, his presence in the background reminds us that every 
ethical discussion lies cpen to invasion by that specious type of 
hedonism which reduces all values to pleasure and pain. 
Protarchus, too, is imaginary. He typifies the “average educated 
interlocutor.” Socrates is not, as some have thought, “a mere 
label attached to an uncharacterised figure.” H. rightly points 
out some typically Socratic traits in the Philebus portrait. 
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The character drawing in the Philebus falls far short of that 
in, say, the Protagoras or the Symposium. As Plato turned to 
more abstract speculations his dramatic powers waned, and his 
style lost much of its charm and freshness. H. wisely makes 
no attempt to endow his version of the Philebus with an elegance 
the original does not possess. He is content to translate au 
pied de la lettre. The general style of his rendering is con- 
versational, at times even colloquial. I quote a typical remark 
by Protarchus (14a): “Well, of course, we’ve got to escape, but 
it mustn’t be like that. However, I’m attracted by having your 
thesis on all fours with my own.” Neat turns of phrases are: 
gopias . . . Onoavpdv “an intellectual gold-mine” (15e); odd’ 
évapiOpov “a veritable back-number” (17e); merrwxévar. . . 
mhayeioa “had been given a knock-out blow” (22e). H. does 
not neglect the nuances of particles. For example, in 21a, 
Socrates’ dpa 84... wav uy... is rendered: ‘“ Now be careful, 
are you sure you wouldn’t . . ?” His style is never stilted. 
In 31c Protarchus asks to be reminded of a step in the argument 
and Socrates drily remarks: éorac rair’ eis divapuv, & Oavpdore. 
Jowett translates rather formally: ‘I will, my fine fellow, to 
the best of my ability.” HH. catches the spirit of the exchange 
with: “ Really, Protarchus! Well, Ill do my best.” Ina 
few passages I disagree with H.’s rendering, and these will be 
more conveniently treated under the heading of his general 
interpretation of the dialogue, to which I now turn. 

Both commentary and footnotes are adequate and precise. 
The exposition of Plato’s difficult but cardinal doctrine of false 
pleasures is clear and helpful. Space forbids more than the mere 
mention of H.’s suggestive remarks on Limit and the Unlimited, 
his acute distinction between two senses of peigis as (a) the 
mixture of Opposites, (b) the mixture of zépas with aetpov, 
and his judicious refusal to identify the ‘“‘dour” anti-hedonists 
of 44b. 

In the following passages I venture to criticise either the 
translation or the interpretation : — 

(1) In 12d Socrates affirms that pleasures differ even to the 
point of being utterly opposed. Protarchus replies: “ Yes, for 
they spring from different sources, but in themselves they are 
not opposed to one another,” and continues with this difficult 
sentence: [as yap jdovp ye ydovi px obx Spordtarov dv ein, Tovr’ 
airé éautg, ravrwv xpynuatwv; Here, mi otx has been treated in 
three ways—(a) Burnet, following Badham, excises py. 
(6b) Goodwin (M and T, § 268, quoted by Bury) classes the 
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sentence as a cautious question introduced by py, and remarks: 
‘‘ «in dv takes the place of 7 and was shows that the original 
force of wy is forgotten.” (c) H., following an unpublished 
suggestion by the late Professor H. Jackson, inserts a question 
mark after j50v7, and treats uy as = num. 

There are objections to all three courses. Burnet’s remedy 
is simple, and the text thus emended is easy to translate and 
gives the required tone, viz. that of an indignant rhetorical 
question. But one feels that if yj could possibly be explained 
in any way, difficilior lectio potior. Goodwin, in effect, con- 
tradicts himself, for he classifies the sentence as a cautious 
question, and then translates it: ‘“‘ How could one pleasure help 
being most like another?” which is a far from cautious mode 
of expression. Moreover, there seems no reason to think that 
py with the optative could take the place of the idiomatic py 
with the subjunctive. Jackson’s suggestion is over-ingenious, 
and it, too, fails to give the required rhetorical question. 

I believe that the »» should be retained, and that there is 
no need to divide up the sentence. Protarchus might have 
expressed his meaning more fully as follows: [és yap av 
ndov7y ye yS0v7 Svvacro 4 ody Spodrarov eivac. . .; (cf. Theaet. 153a, 
quoted by Bury, though not apt for his explanation, which is 
that of Goodwin). »7od with the infinitive is common 
(Goodwin, § 815), but it must be admitted that there is no 
infinitive expressed in our passage. If the expansion I have 
suggested does not appear justifiable, then » must be bracketed. 
To me it appears more likely that Plato used a construction which 
can be rationalised, if not paralleled, than that uy came to be 
inserted in a sentence which was perfectly plain without it. (Sir 
Robert Tate has been kind enough to discuss this passage with 
me, and I am much indebted to him for his comments.) 

(2) In 14e H. translates érav tis Exdorov 7a péAn Te Kai dpa 
pépn SteAwv Ta Adyw by “instances in which you discriminate a 
man’s several limbs and members. He, therefore, takes éxdorov 
as masculine.” But, in the next clause, éxdorov is picked up 
by éxeivo, and so I am inclined to think that éxdaorov ‘is neuter, 
not masculine, and that it should be translated “thing” or 
“concept.” (“Anything’; H. N. Fowler, in the Loeb Plato, 
Volume 3.) In Phdr. 238a and Pol. 287c péAos is used for the 
logical divisions of a concept. 

(3) In 15e H. translates wavra «wei Adyov dopevos by “loves 
to try every move in the game.” Can his choice of metaphor 
be justified? He is probably right in assuming that Plato 
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intends an illusion to the proverbial ravra A\iov xuwetv. But the 
paroemiographers (Zen. V, 63; Diogen. VII, 43) explain this 
proverb as = “leave no stone unturned,” “stop at nothing,” and 
make no reference to draughts or chess. I, therefore, question 
the equation Adyov = Ai@ov = “draughtsman.” Furthermore, 
Aoyov must surely be understood as the object of the participles 
in the next two clauses: fore pév... cupdipwv eis iv, Tore 
dé... Siapepi{wv. (H. supplies as object “the stuff.”) The whole 
picture of the young and irresponsible logician is reminiscent of 
the description of the “puppy-dog” eristics in Rep. 539b. I 
would, therefore, translate: ‘“‘ He loves to call in question every 
statement, now pushing and rolling it into a ball, now unravelling 
it and chewing it to pieces.” 

(4) In 66a Plato begins to sum up the results of the dialogue, 
and in the very first sentence there occurs a celebrated crux. 
The passage is so important that I quote it in full. The 
punctuation and reading is that of the O.T.: Iavry 8) dyoes, 
& IIpwrapye, iro te ayyéAwy wéeurwv Kai rapodor ppdlwv, as 7dov7 
KTHpa ovK gore mpatrov ovd’ ad devrepov, GAAA mpaTov pév Ty 
mept mérpov Kai Td méTpLov Kai Kaipiov Kai mavta droga xpi) ToLa’Ta 
vouifev, tHv ftaidivov ypyoba. He discussed this sentence in 
a note in C.Q., January, 1939, pp. 28-29, and he adheres 
to the interpretation there given. He defends the best 
attested Ms. reading (which Burnet obelises), and translates: 
“Then your message, Protarchus, to be sent out to the 
world at large, and announced to your immediate listeners, 
will be this: pleasure is not the first of all possessions, nor yet 
the second; rather, the first has been secured for everlasting 
tenure somewhere in the region of measure—of what is measured 
or appropriate, or whatever term may be deemed to denote the 
quality in question.” 

I cannot accept his explanation of tv didiov ypioba as a 
cognate accusative, = ryv aidiov aipeow ypjoOa. The definite 
article could hardly occur in such a construction. H. perhaps 
feels the force of this objection, for in his C.Q. article he gives 
as a literal rendering: “to have been secured in an everlasting 
tenure” (italics mine). If ry is retained, some “non-cognate” 
noun must be supplied by emendation. Burnet suggests ri 4 
(= mpwrnv) is€av. Taylor conjectures ryv airéav (Comm. on Tim, 
p. 186, n. 2). Alternatively, we may fall back on riv didiov ... 
gvow, the reading of T., adopted by most editors. The passage 
with this reading has, as it seems to me, been best explained by 
Dr. T. Maguire (Hermath., 1874, Volume u, p. 442 ff.). His 
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view of the construction differs radically from that of H. He 
takes ypiodar as middie, not passive, and dependent on vouilew, 
not on ¢yaes. The concluding words of the sentence, he says, 
are really equivalent to droca roatra tiv didiov diow Ppyrar, 
and may be rendered: “All such things as have taken on them- 
selves the eternal Nature.” 

A careful reading of the text has revealed only two very 
minor misprints. On p. 9 of the Introd., 1. 14 guys should 
obviously be yvyjs, and in 58d, p. 120, the sense demands “or” 
not “‘on.”’ Both in his translation and his commentary Professor 
Hackforth’s work is accurate and scholarly, and he has given us 
a book which supersedes all previous translations of the Philebus. 


J. V. Luce. 
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